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Tf  7  mi^ht  give  a  short  HrU  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  teU  him  his  Me.  If  he  resolved  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  teUing  unbi^ed  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  wUh  mankind—neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
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attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  feartw.—Ds:  Foe 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


THE  TORT-SOCIALIST  BUBBLE. 


Seeing  what  a  scarcity  there  now  is  of  matters  of  public 
interest,  and  how  welcome  every  new  political  sensation 
is  to  both  newspaper-writers  and  newspaper-readers,  it 
is  a  pity  that  the  wonderful  Tory- Socialist  bubble  which 
was  floated  last  week  should  have  burst  so  soon.  Every¬ 
body  would  have  been  glad  to  watch  it  a  little  longer, 
and  see  in  it  a  sure  token  of  the  speedy  advent  of  a 
grand  millennium,  in  which  Mr  Odger  should  dwell  with 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  Mr  Latham  should  lie  down  with  Lord 
Lome ;  in  which  Mr  Gathorne  Hardy  and  Mr  George 
Potter  should  feed  together,  and  Lord  Derby  should  eat 
straw  like  Mr  Applegarth,  and  Mr  Barry  should  lead 
them  all.  The  supposed  league  between  the  landed 
proprietors  and  the  working  men  of  the  towns,  however, 
has  been  less  than  a  nine-days*  wonder.  The  signatures 
to  the  great  convention  were  only  published  to  be  con¬ 
tradicted,  and  nearly  all  the  mystery  that  remains  to  be 
cleared  up  is,  whether  the  inventors  of  the  new  Land  and 
Labour  League  have  been  merely  the  victims  of  their 
own  excited  imaginations,  or  have  been  deceived  by  the 
dalliance  of  Tory  peers  and  aristocratic  commoners  who 
were  willing  to  flirt,  but  did  not  choose  to  commit  them¬ 
selves  to  a  formal  contract  of  marriage.  That  this  is 
not  altogether  a  hoax  is  certain.  There  was  some  basis 
for  the  scheme  that  has  been  propounded  ;  and  Sir  John 
Pakington’s  recent  speech  at  the  Social  Science  Congress 
is  something  like  proof  that  it  was  based  on  a  little  more 
than  the  fancy  of  Mr  Barry  and  his  friends.  We  shall 
not  attempt,  however,  to  speculate  on  the  sources  of  the 
canard.  The  mystery  is  in  itself  unimportant,  and  will 
be  solved  soon  enough.  All  that  is  really  necessary  is 
to  inquire  how  far  the  schemes  to  which  it  refers  have 
weight  in  the  country,  and  what  benefits  or  injuries 
might  be  expected  from  any  attempt  to  realise  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Socialism  is  growing  in 
England — not  the  extreme  Socialism  that  Robert  Owen 
sought  to  establish,  or  that  finds  favour  with  great 
mnltitudes  of  working  men  in  the  French  towns  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  Continent ;  but  a  modified  and 
sufficiently  mischievous  form  of  the  heresy.  The  notion 
is  growing  that  the  State,  that  is,  the  community,  should 
undertake  many  functions  which  have  hitherto  been  left 
to  individual  enterprise ;  and  while,  in  the  main,  trade- 
unions  are  thoroughly  anti-communistic,  they  find  it 
convenient  to  adopt  some  parts  of  the  creed  of  com¬ 
munism.  The  most  important  and  deplorable  of  these 
18  the  idea  that,  though  different  trades  may  injure  and 
outbid  one  another  as  much  as  they  choose,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  each  trade  must  be  bound  down  to 
one  dead  level  of  mediocrity.  A  clever  workman  may 
not  earn  more  wages  than  one  who  is  less  skilful,  and 
jdlo  people  are  to  receive  as  good  pay  as  the  industrious. 
This  selfish  and  foolish  principle,  of  course,  has  equal 
force  in  the  view  that  the  working  man  takes  of  the 
^^apitalist.  Grudging  his  neighbour  any  extraordinary 
profit  that  he  might  derive  from  the  exercise  of  his 
extraordinary  skill  and  industry,  which  to  him  are  in 
he  way  of  capital  or  stock-in-trade,  he  naturally  grudges 


yet  more  to  his  employer  the  profit  which  he  derives 
from  use  of  the  wealth  that  he  or  his  ancestors  have 
accumulated.  There  are,  unfortunately,  many  good 
grounds  for  the  perennial  struggle  that  is  being  waged 
between  labour  and  capital ;  but  perhaps  the  strongest 
of  all  is  the  altogether  unreasonable  one  that  consists  in 
the  socialistic  opposition  to  capital.  Hence  the  jealousy 
with  which  many  of  the  working  classes  have  regarded 
such  good  friends  to  them  as  Cobden  and  Mr  Bright,  and 
hence  the  readiness  with  which  they  are  disposed  to  listen 
to  overtures  of  alliance  from  landed  proprietors,  who, 
though  they  are  just  as  much  capitalists  as  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers,  are  by  no  means  so  distinctly 
at  variance  with  the  labourers  in  the  towns. 

That  the  landed  proprietors  should  be  willing  to  make 
overtures — and  especially  just  now — is  not  at  all  strange. 
There  is  generally  plenty  of  kindliness  in  them.  They  are 
usually  more  suave  and  affable  in  their  manners  than 
the  self-made  millionaires  of  the  towns,  and  the  plea¬ 
sant  bearing  indicates  a  pleasant  disposition  of  mind. 
They  would  like  to  see  everybody  happy  if  that  can 
be;  but  they  naturally  wish  that  it  should  be  at  as 
little  inconvenience  to  themselves  as  possible.  There¬ 
fore  they  shut  their  eyes  as  much  as  they  can  to  the 
condition  of  the  farm-labourers  on  their  own  property, 
and  the  villagers  who  live  out  of  the  scanty  earnings 
of  these  farm-labourers,  and  they  open  their  philan¬ 
thropic  hearts  to  the  grievances  of  the  working  men 
in  towns.  The  zealous  action  of  Lord  Ashley,  Lord 
John  Manners  and  their  associates  in  procuring 
the  Ten  Hours’  Factory  Act  is  not  a  solitary  instance 
of  this  temper  as  brought  to  bear  in  legislation.  The 
praiseworthy  energy  shown  by  landed  proprietors  in 
assisting  the  cotton  operatives  who  were  thrown  out  of 
work  in  consequence  of  the  American  Civil  War  is  only 
a  recent  proof  of  a  genuine  charity  which  has  never 
been  found  wanting  in  like  conditions.  Wo  need  not 
suspect  the  landlords  of  any  selfish  or  underhand  policy 
in  such  actions  as  these.  But,  if  they  spring  from  pure 
philanthropy,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  they  cannot  but  har¬ 
monise  with,  and  receive  encouragement  from,  the 
jealousy  that  always  exists  between  country  aristocrats 
and  wealthy  townsmen,  and  how  political  advantages 
grow  out  of  them  which  the  landlords  would  not  be 
human  if  they  declined  to  use.  It  is  clearly  to  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  the  landlords  to  make  friends  to  them  of  the 
working  classes,  in  order  that  the  increasing  supremacy 
of  the  towns  over  the  country  may  be  suppressed.  And, 
as  we  said,  there  is  special  reason  for  their  doing  this 
just  now.  The  land  question  is  gaining  importance 
every  week.  If  the  capitalists  can  be  induced  to  join 
with  the  working  classes  in  their  crusade  against  the 
existing  arrangement  for  the  tenure  of  land,  the  land¬ 
lords  will  be,  indeed,  in  a  sorry  case.  It  would  be  only 
prudence — though,  perhaps,  a  very  short  sighted  pru¬ 
dence — in  them  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  avert  this 
crusade  by  bringing  some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  working 
men  to  their  side,  and,  if  possible,  to  divert  their  ivarlike 
spirit  from  attacks  on  land-monopolies,  even  at  the  risk 
of  strengthening  their  w^ar  against  Cipitalist  monopo¬ 
lies.  It  w'ould  not  have  been  so  very  strange  had  “the 
new  social  movement  ”  proved  to  be  as  complete  as  we 
were  last  week  asked  to  believe,  and  no  one  need  wonder 
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he  proposes  to  do,  but  relates  to  plans  which  he,  or  hig 
astute  Chancellor,  with  all  his  far-sighted  audacity,  may 
be  revolving  for  the  future.  For  it  requires  a'  very 
unsuspicious  temper  not  to  fear  that  when  a.  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  for  the  digestion  of  the  huge  prey 
which  has  been  seized,  there  may  not  arise  a  hunger  for 
more.  Ever  since  Sedan  men  have  speculated  very 
naturally  on  the  probability  of  Germany’s  becoming  an 
aggressive  power,  and  there  was  certainly  nothing  in 
the  history  of  nations  or  the  traditions  of  the  Hohen- 
zollems  to  allay  the  fears  of  those  inclined  to  take 
alarmist  views.  This  speech  and  the  circumstances 
attending  its  delivery  will,  we  fear,  not  allay  sueh  fore¬ 
bodings,  and  in  some  parts  it  is  like  the  lightning  flash 
that  precedes  a  storm,  calling  attention  to  the  clouds 
rolling  up  the  sky.  Nothing  could  be  wiser  than  to  com¬ 
mence  at  once  to  pay  oflf*  the  loans  contracted  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  for  this  the  French  indem¬ 
nity  is  “  to  a  great  extent  ”  to  be  employed.  Nor 
can  any  one  object  to  having  the  salaries  of  the 
bureaucracy  raised.  The  establishment  of  a  new  coin¬ 
age  with  a  gold  piece  for  its  basis  will  be  a  most  useful 
reform,  both  for  the  Germans  themselves  and  their 
visitors,  and  will  save  these  last  from  much  petty 
cheating.  It  will  be  so  much  for  the  commercial  advan¬ 
tage  of  Germany  to  have  a  railway  running  between 
Germany  and  Italy  through  Switzerland,  that  only  those- 
who  are  ready  to  find  a  military  motive  for  every  action 
of  the  German  Government  can  criticise  such  a  pro¬ 
posal  with  suspicion.  The  speech  gives  no  evidence^ 
that  the  Emperor  or  his  advisers  are  alive  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties  likely  to  supervene  in  consequence  of  so 
large  a  sum  as  he  has  received,  and  will  receive  from 
France,  being  kept  out  of  circulation.  The  German 
Liberals  must  be  content  to  remain  another  year  with¬ 
out  military  estimates,  and  aocept,  as  they  have  done  for 
the  last  ten  years,  an  “  iron  budget,”  while  it  is  but  too 
likely  that  under  the  new  order  of  things  they  will  be 
w  eaker  than  ever. 

The  Emperor  expresses  himself  with  confidence  in 
the  progress  of  the  internal  pacification  and  consoli¬ 
dation  of  France,  and  he  has  been  praised  for  his 
generosity  in  withdrawing  his  troops  from  the  six  de¬ 
partments— -by  which,  of  course,  France  will  save  a  con¬ 
siderable  sura,  estimated  at  eleven  millions.  But  then 
he  gets  the  twenty-six  millions  sooner  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  done,  and  loses  no  guarantee,  for  the 
re-occupation  of  the  provinces  would  be  easy  enough  in 
case  default  were  made.  He  can  afford  to  be  generous 
to  France  when  the  budget  of  1870  leaves  a  surplus,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  war  are  a  good  deal  more  than 
covered  by  the  indemnity.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
Prince  Bismarck’s  reply  to  M.  Jules  Favre  that  Ger¬ 
many  and  France  would  be  at  war  in  ten  years, 
and  that  he  meant  Germany  to  commence  that 
war  with  *  all  their  advantages,  has  not  yet  lost 
its  significance.  A  Bill  is  to  be  laid  before  the  Reichstag 
providing  for  a  grant  to  compensate  owners  whose 
land  will  bo  taken  in  order  to  make  new  or  extend 
existing  fortifications.  Metz  is  to  be  made  stronger  than  it 
was  when  it  defied  the  German  sword  to  strike  down  itA 
virgin  image ;  Strasburg  is  to  be  rehabilitated ;  Cologne 
and  Mayence  made  formidable.  This  may  be  a  wise 
precaution  against  the  day  when  France  shall  once  more 
be  able  to  challenge  Germany ;  or  it  may  be  a  preparation 
for  movements  in  another  direction.  Fortified  as  the 
German  Empire  will  be,  very  little  need  be  feared  from 
France,  even  when  the  weakening  effects  of  the  w^ 
have  disappeared.  The  part  of  her  boundary  exposed  w 
France  will  be  invulnerable.  Immediately  sfter  the 
applause  which  followed  the  speech  died  away,  a  Bdlwas 
brought  in  for  the  creation  of  a  war  fund.  Now,  the  King 
of  Prussia  has  always  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a 
fund  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  milh'ons  sterling.  Frederick  o 
Great,  even  after  the  wasting  seven  years*  war,  h^  eleven 
millions  in  his  military  chest.  Hitherto  the  Pru^i 
ruler  has  done  this  without  having  recourse  to  ^ 


if  it  turns  out  that,  though  many  names  were  wrongly 
used,  and  the  whole  scheme  has  been  greatly  exagge¬ 
rated,  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  life  in  it  which  will 
yet  take  shape,  and  have  weight  in  the  domestic  politics 
of  the  next  few  yeara. 

The  w'orking  classes  cannot,  of  course,  be  blamed  for 
giving  ready  heed  to  any  overture  that  may  be  made  to 
them  the  Tory  leaders.  The  Whigs  have  not  so  well 
befriended  them  as  to  have  any  claim  to  their  allegiance  ; 
and,  if  they  can  get  any  real  help  from  the  Tories,  they 
have  a  perfect  right  to  take  it.  There  is  very  little 
indication  of  real  help,  however,  in  the  programme 
that  has  been  published.  It  is  only  a  very  badly 
w’orded  expression  of  the  ill-devised  schemes  that  find 
favour  with  many  working  men  more  eager  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  their  class  than  wise  in  working  it  out. 
Of  course,  it  is  very  desirable  that  every  man  should 
have  a  comfortable  homestead,  should  buy  his  food  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  should  bo  provided  with  healthy 
recreation,  should  have  cheap  railway  communication, 
and  so  forth.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  State  should 
give  all  reasonable  help  towards  the  procurement  of  these 
objects.  But  it  would  be  very  inexpedient  for  the  State 
to  be  reshaped  upon  a  communistic  basis ;  and  that 
appears  to  bo  the  wish  of  Mr  Barry  and  his  friends.  If  Mr 
Barry  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  spokesman  of  this  section 
of  the  working  classes, — and  probably,  though  they  just 
now  repudiate  him,  they  will  not  repudiate  his  very 
illogical  and  fallacy-laden  books,  in  which  are  amplified 
all  the  schemes  briefly  referred  to  in  the  published  pro¬ 
gramme — their  demands  are  altogether  unreasonable, 
and  the  means  by  which  they  propose  to  reach  them  are 
altogether  unsafe.  They  aim  well,  but  they  know  not 
how  to  develope  their  aims,  and  the  plans  they  put  for¬ 
ward  for  ameliorating  their  condition  are  such  as  could 
not  possibly  be  worked  out  with  advantage.  •  They  are 
only  a  lame  compromise  between  the  visionary  schemes 
of  Socialism  and  the  hand-to-mouth  cravings  of  under¬ 
paid  and  ignorant  labourers.  They  will  not  bear  the 
test  of  logic  or  political  economy.  Any  attempt  to  put 
them  in  practice  would  certainly  lead  to  failure.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  they  are  just  such  plans  as  amuse 
a  great  many  working  men,  and  may  be  used  by  their 
pretended  friends  for  their  mystification.  Statesmen 
like  Sir  John  Pakington  and  Lord  John  Manners  may 
be  thoroughly  honest,  but  they  are  not  safe  guides ;  and 
all  who  trust  to  them  are  pretty  sure  to  be  led  into  worse 
trouble  than  they  hope  to  escape  from. 

If  the  working  men  are  wise  they  will  put  no  more 
faith  in  Tories  than  in  Whiers,  in  landlords  than  in 


THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR’S  SPEECH. 

The  speech  of  Emperor  William  has  been  the  great 
political  event  of  the  week.  It  is  a  good  speech,  full  of 
directness,  and  furnishes  a  happy  contrast  to  the  Sibyl¬ 
line  utterances  of  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French.  The 
German  ruler  has  a  clear  idea  of  what  he  wants,  and 
expresses  himself  in  language  the  meaning  of  which  is 
nnmistakeable ;  ^  and  yet  the  question  which  has  the 
eepest  interest  is  not  the  wisdom  or  otherwise  of  what 


liament,  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  be  w 
not  bring  the  matter  before  the  Reichstag  now,  um 
he  intends  to  have  a  much  bigger  chest  than  hereto  ore. 
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It  may  be  said  that,  as  tho  head  of  the  North  German 
Confederation,  his  position  is  different  from  what  it  was, 
and  that  he  could  do  as  Kinpr  of  Prussia  what  is  not 
within  his  power  as  Emperor  of  United  Germany.  But 
this  observation,  even  if  just,  would  indicate  what  we 
fear  is  the  case,  that  an  enormous  war  fund  is  about  to 
be  established.  With  plenty  of  money  for  warlike  pur¬ 
poses,  and  Germany  fairly  consolidated — a  process 
which  will  not  be  longj — there  is  danger  that  war  may 
be  had  recourse  to,  if  only  to  drown  the  voices  of  the 
German  Radicals  in  the  confusion  and  din  of  battle. 
The  Constitution  of  1870  does  not  give  the  Emperor 
the  power  of  declaring  war  unless  German  territory  is 
attacked.  But  we  have  great  faith  in  the  resource  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  and,  when  occasion  is  needed,  a  man 
so  fertile  in  expedients  would  have  no  diflSculty  in  find¬ 
ing  out  a  way.  Many  Germans  regard  the  present  but 
as  the  “  grey  dawn  ”  of  the  renewed  day  of  German 
glory,  and,  when  some  time  has  elapsed,  may  wish  for  the 
German  provinces  of  Austria,  or  may  turn  with  a  long¬ 
ing  glance  to  Amsterdam,  with  its  facilities  for  creating 
a  fleet — the  one  thing  Germany  wants,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  army,  to  enable  her  to  treat  England  as  she  treated 
France. 

For  ourselves  we  have  never  entertained  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  German  invasion  of  this  country,  and  have 
never  failed  to  see  the  strength  of  the  position  of  those 
who  considered  a  powerful  kingdom  in  the  centre  of 
Europe  as  the  surest  guarantee  of  peace.  We  think, 
too,  that  tho  character  of  the  German  people  fits  them 
for  being  the  leading  nation  on  the  Continent.  But  the 
people  unfortunately  have  little  power.  Where  there 
has  been  military  training — notwithstanding  wife  and 
children — a  war  is  easily  made  popular,  and  where  the 
monarch  is  all  but  absolute,  a  very  small  matter  may  kindle 
strife.  We  do  not  believe  that  Emperor  William  has  at 
present  any  designs  on  the  west  or  north-west  of  Europe, 
and  it  may  take  some  months  to  read  tho  meaning  of 
the  implied  alliance  between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Can  Russia  have  changed  her  traditional  policy, 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  doom  Austria  to  extinction, 
and  seriously  menace  our  Indian  Empire  ?  The  action 
of  her  Minister  during  the  war  showed  no  decline  of 
ambition,  and  it  must  be  confessed  he  won  a  diplomatic 
triumph,  although  a  just  one,  over  ourselves.  Before 
Paris  capitulated,  a  plan  for  a  complete  re-organisation 
of  the  Russian  army  was  formulated,  and  it  is  certain  that 
Russia  does  not  intend  to  draw  back  from  the  policy 
of  seeking  a  strong  footing  as  an  European  power.  Her 
interests  are  opposed  to  those  of  Austria,  and  are  far 
from  identical  with  those  of  Germany. 

The  eastern  frontier  of  Germany  is  entirely  unpro¬ 
tected,  and  if  France  could  occupy  the  attention  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  German  forces,  Russian  troops  might  with  little 
difficulty  cross  the  Niemen  and  march  for  Berlin.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  interest  of  Germany  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  Austria,  as  it  is  of  Austria  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
Germany.  Already  the  German  provinces  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  are  discontented.  They  have  been 
dazzled  by  the  glory  of  their  brethren  in  arms ;  they 
will  soon  find  that  they  are  taxed  more  heavily  than 
those  of  the  Teutonic  stock  in  the  Federal  Empire,  and 
it  may  be  an  arduous  task  to  keep  them  from  revolt  in 
any  case,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  them  at  all, 
if  the  word  should  go  forth  from  Berlin  that  they  were 
to  be  gathered  into  the  German  fold.  Thus,  at  the 
moment,  Germany  is  necessary  to  Austria,  and  in  the 
future  Austria  may  be  indispensable  to  Germany.  The 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  Germans  in  Austria  will 
be  still  harder  if  the  Czech  demands  are  acceded  to. 
Austria  is  in  a  more  critical '  position  than  any  other 
nation  in  Europe,  and  her  weakness  will  invite  Russia 
to  adopt  a  similar  cry  in  regard  to  the  Sclaves  to  that 
which  has  proved  so  useful  and  profitable  to  the  House  of 
Hohenzollem.  Notwithstanding  the  close  personal  rela- 
between  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  Emperor. 
William,  Russia  is  the  natural  enemy  of  Germany. 

s  one  increases,  the  other  must  decrease,  unless  they 
should  form  an  unholy  compact  to  divide  between  them 
®  greater  part  of  Europe. 


THE  NEW  EDUCATION  pATTLE. 

The  disposition  to  evade  a  diflSculty,  instead  of  maiifully 
facing  and  conquering  it,  generally  brings  its  own  punish¬ 
ment.  The  spirit  of  religious  liberty  that  Mr  Forster 
intended  to  bury  beneath  a  multitude  of  School  Boards 
is  now  stirring  up  discontent,  and  threatening  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  tho  Libei’al  party.  It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  clear  that  the  one  peat  sacrifice  made  by  the- 
present  Administration  to  justice  in  religious  questions 
is  likely  to  be  the  last  as  well  as  the  first.  Except  in  the 
single,  flagrant  case  of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland, 
we  have  seen  few  traces  of  the  guiding  principle  of 
religious  equality.  The  National  Education  League  has, 
therefore,  been  compelled  once  more  to  unfurl  its  standai-d, 
and  has  just  hold  its  meeting  at  Birmingham  with  more 
than  usual  enthusiasm  and  success.  Delegates  were 
present  from  all  parts  of  tho  country  ;  numerous  repc«*t8 
testified  to  the  prevailing  dissatisfaction  with  the  manner 
in  which  tho  Education  Act  is  being  worked  ;  and  strong 
expressions  of  a  mutinous  feeling  were  evoked.  Indeed 
it  would  seem  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Noncon- . 
formists  are  determined  not  to  bo  made  tools  of  for  tho 
aggrandisement  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  the 
continuance  of  their  suppprt  to  the  Government  will 
depend  very  much  on  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  towards  the  present  agitation. 

To  those  who  are  not  blinded  by  tho  prospect  of 
exceptional  favours  to  their  own  denomination,  there 
is  something  peculiarly  instructive  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Dissenters  on  the  question  of  religious  education.  What¬ 
ever  may  be  alleged  against  nonconfo«nity,  one  thing, 
at  all  events,  it  stands  acquitted  of — the  lack  of  religious 
zeal.  Indeed,  one  of  the  chief  grounds  upon  which  the 
Church  of  England  is  recommended  in  some  quarters  is 
its  sedative  action  on  that  excess  of  religious  zeal  that  is 
known  as  fanaticism.  The  last  thing  that  the  Dissenters 
can  be  accused  of  is  an  indiflTerence  to  religious  interests. 
Yet  the  professors  of  tho  most  active  sects  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  long  ago  dictated  by  enlightened  reason, 
that  the  policy  of  religious  neutrality  requires  that  the- 
State  should  not  pay  for  religious  instruction.  Secu¬ 
larism,  as  it  has  been  called,  thanks  to  tho  indiscreet  zieal 
of  grasping  sectaries,  has  now  become  the  watchword  of 
the  purest  orthodoxy  and  the  most  fervent  piety.  We 
may  expect  to  see  all  the  most  religious  sects  arrayed  in 
arms  against  religious  education  paid  for  out  of  tho 
rates.  In  Scotland  tho  balance  will  be  turned  against 
religious  education  by  the  prospects  of  Irish  education. 
The  Government,  after  delaying  the  report  of  the  Irish 
Education  Commission,  at  last  produced  one  signed  by  a 
portion  of  the  Commissioners  in  favour  of  denomina- 
tionalism.  We  know  that  some  Commissions  aro 
appointed  to  collect  evidence,  with  a  view  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  sound  opinions;  but  it  sometimes  happens' 
that  Commissions  are  issued*  with  a  foregone  conclusion 
to  support  the  schemes  of  the  Government.  If  we  are 
to  accept  tho  testimony  of  one  of  tho  Commissioners,  Dl* 
David  Wilson,  of  Limerick,  the  Irish  Education  Commis¬ 
sion  was  designed  to  aflford  a  pretext  to  the  Government 
for  departing  from  the  principle  of  religions  equality.  Dr 
Wilson  accuses  his  fellow-commissioners  of  a  “  manipu¬ 
lation  of  evidence  unworthy  of  a  Royal  Commission.”^ 
This  will  be  remembered  when  the  Scotch  Education  Bill 
comes  up.  In  the  Scotch  Bill  the  Government  carried  out 
their  sectarian  policy,  but  not  in  favour  of  the  dominant 
sect  as  in  England  :  the  privilege  of  tho  ^tablislied 
Church  was  taken  away,  but  a  nest  of  privileges  was 
reserved  for  Episcopalians  and  Roman  Catholics.  Wo 
believe  that  the  threatened  destruction  of  mixed  edu¬ 
cation  in  Ireland,  coupled  with  tho  tortuous  policy  of 
the  Government  in  regard  to  Mr  Fawcett’s  Bill,  will 
compel  the  different  sects  in  Scotland  to  subm<?rge  their 
differences,  and  to  demand  that  there  shall  be  no  eccle¬ 
siastical  sectarianism  in  Scotland  as  a  precedent  for 
destroying  religious  equality  in  Ireland. 

Tho  last  act  of  the  Education  Department  that  ha& 
excited  the  jealousy  and  anger  of  Dissenters  is  the  cen- 
sure  passed  on  those  School  Boards  that  resolved  not  ta 
pay  any  fees  to  children  attending  schools  exempted 
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excluded  by  statutes  and  ordinances  in  favour  of  their 
masters— the  clergy.  The  Education  Department,  School 
Boards,  managers,  schools,  compulsory  attendance  re, 
vised  codes,  these  things  are  all  useful  and  necess^* 
but  what  are  they  worth  if  they  do  not  give  us  good 
teachers  ?  The  final  object  of  all  educational  apparatus  is 
to  provide  a  good  teacher.  For  this  great  object  it  is  not 
sufficient  merely  to  offer  remuneration  slightly  l^yond 
what  a  good  workman  can  earn.  Should  we  see  the  same 
eagerness  to  enter  the  Church,  if  the  poor  curate  was 
forbidden  to  aspire  to  the  dignified  and  luxurious  positions 
in  the  Church?  Just  so,  we  cannot  get  good  teachers 
for  elementary  schools  by  offering  a  small  salary.  We 
must  open  up  a  career  such  as  by  its  great  and  in¬ 
definite  possibilities  may  stir  the  ambition  and  secure  the 
services  of  able  men.  With  the  reform  of  the  Endowed 
Schools,  and  the  abolition  of  the  odious  and  foolish 
rule  of  giving  the  best  places  to  men  in  holy  orders,  a 
splendid  opportunity  would  be  created  for  placing  the 
profession  of  teaching  on  a  sound  and  satisfactory  basis. 
One  of  the  demands  of  the  age  is  for  more  scientific 
teaching,  but  there  is  no  adequate  supply  of  teachers. 
Can  any  one  imagine  that  scientific  men  would  degrade 
themselves  by  undertaking  to  teach  science,  subject  to 
the  gracious  permission  and  approval  of  their  old  friends, 
the  clergy  ?  The  first  thing  to  be  done  for  education  is 
to  loosen  the  bonds  of  the  schoolmasters,  and  free  them 
from  the  yoke  of  clerical  supervision  and  domination. 
This  independence  is  essenti^  to  the  self-respect  of  the 
teacher,  and  without  self-respect  the  teacher  had  better 
not  enter  on  his  office.  If  we  desire,  then,  to  lift  the 
noble  work  of  education  to  its  right  place,  we  must 
begin  at  the  right  end,  by  striking  off  the  fetters  of  the 
teachers.  In  this  sense,  secular  education  is  far  more 
than  a  question  of  conscience  for  the  ratepayers,  it  lies 
at  the  root  of  all  elevation  of  the  profession  of  teaching, 
and  becomes  an  indispensable  requisite  of  any  real 
educational  progress. 


from  their  control.  This,  says  Mr  Forster,  violates 
tlie  conscience  of  the  parent.  The  scruple  may  not 
be  enlightened,  but  you  can  have  no  right  to  compel 
a  parent  to  send  a  child  to  a  school  of  which  he  con¬ 
scientiously  disapproves,  because  it  does  not  teach  the 
Church  Catechism  as  well  as  the  multiplication  table. 

doubt  the  existence  of  this  specimen  of  “  a  conscien¬ 
tious  parent.”  Conscience  is  a  sacred  name,  but  it 
fch^uld  not  be  used  as  a  cover  to  claims  that  are  so  trans¬ 
parently  absurd  that  reason  could  never  be  invoked 
on  their  behalf.  For  what  is  the  case?  A  parent 
refuses  to  perform  one  of  the  primary  duties  that  he  owes 
to  his  child,  and  neglects  to  g^ve  it  the  necessary  educa¬ 
tion  to  enable  it  to  get  through  life  creditably  or  suc¬ 
cessfully.  At  this  point  the  State  comes  in,  and  says.  No, 
this  neglect  must  not  bo  ;  the  child  must  go  to  school. 
At  least  you  can’t  make  me  pay  for  it,  rejoins  this 
conscientious  parent.  Even  that,  says  the  indulgent 
State,  you  shall  be  released  from.  The  parent,  one 
should  think,  w'ould  be  satisfied.  The  State  undertakes 
his  w’ork.  But  this  unreasonable  parent  is  not  content. 
He  again  urges,  I  have  neglected  two  duties.  I  have  not 
taught  my  child  what  is  necessary  to  make  it  a  good 
citizen,  and  I  have  also  neglected  what  I  believe  neces¬ 
sary  to  qualify  it  to  become 


'  ‘  5.  I  have  not 

necessary  to  make  it  a  good 

5  neces- 

a  denizen  of  heaven.  You  are 
w’illing  to  relieve  me  of  the  duty  of  training  my  child  for 
the  world  that  now  is,  and  for  the  interests  you  are  con¬ 
cerned  to  uphold,  but  I  protest  against  your  doing  so 
unless  you  also  relieve  me  of  my  other  duty  of  prepar¬ 
ing  it  for  the  world  that  is  to  come,  and  for  interests 
that  no  well-regulated  State  interferes  with.  To  imagine 
that  such  a  bundle  of  self-contradictions  and  absurdities 
can  be  redeemed  from  contempt  by  lugging  in  the  word 
“  conscience,”  is  to  assume  that  people  are  to  pass  the 
words  through  their  heads  w'ithout  attributing  to  them 
an  atom  of  meaning.  If  there  is  a  man  in  England 
whoso  state  of  mind  is  fairly  depicted  by  such  contra¬ 
dictory  demands,  we  should  recommend  him  to  Barnum ; 
ho  is  fit  to  bo  ^h'splayed  as  one  of  the  strangest  of 
natural  curiositi^w.  But  as  Mr  Forster  is  incredulous 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  “religious  difficulty,”  we  beg  to 
indulge  a  little  scepticism  in  regard  to  the  existence  of 
this  “  conscientious  parent.” 

We  are  thankful,  however,  that  the  League  does  not 
rest  its  case  on  the  mere  payment  of  fees  to  denomina¬ 
tional  schools,  but  takes  its  stand  on  the  solid  basis  of 
secular  education.  It  is  well  that  the  question  should  be 
lifted  out  of  the  ruts  of  sectarian  disputes,  and  discussed 
on  national  grounds.  The  issues  and .  results  are  far- 
reaching.  So  far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  such 
religious  education  as  can  be  given  in  ordinary  day 
schools  is  too  much  of  a  farce  to  be  \vorth  fighting  about. 
The  tendency  of  teaching  religion  with  the  instruments 
of  coercion  so  necessary  in  the  education  of  boys  is  to 
disgust  them  with  it,  if  it  has  any  effect  at  all.  The 
enormous  and  terrible  evil  of  religious  education  is  not 
in  its  relation  to  the  scholar,  but  to  the  teacher.  It  is 
equivalent  to  the  imposition  of  a  religious  test  on  the 
teacher.  The  high  vocation  of  the  teacher  will  never 
receive  its  due  respect  ^vdlile  it  remains  in  bondage  to 
the  clei’gy.  So  long  as  a  schoolmaster  must  teach  reli¬ 
gion,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  clergyman  should  be  espe¬ 
cially  consulted  in  the  election.  The  schoolmaster  may 
impart  heterodoxy ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the 
clergyman  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  to  see  that  his  young 
fiock  do  not  drink  from  poisoned  -wells.  So  long  as  this 
degi-ading  vassalage  continues,  the  office  of  teacher  can 
never  rise  in  public  esteem. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  one  of  the  most  essential 
requisites  of  progress  in  education  is  to  raise  the  status 
and  emoluments  of  teachers.  The  same  low  view  that 
regards  a  governess  as  a  superior  nurse  may  be  content 
to  see  the  schoolmaster  a  vassal  of  the  clergyman  ;  but 
this  misplaced  dispara;*.e'jout  results  in  ill-taught  chil¬ 
dren,  and  a  degradf  u,  .guorant  class  of  labourers.  The 
art  of  teaching  oven  elementary  subjects  requires  a  con- 


THE  SPANISH  BIBROGLIO. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  progress  of  King  Ama- 
deo  through  certain  provinces  of  Spain,  it  suddenly 
became  the  fashion  among  a  number  of  organs  of  public 
opinion  to  express  the  most  confident  views  regarding 
the  stability  of  the  political  situation  in  the  Peninsula. 
Rose-colour  telegrams* and  announcements  of  every  de¬ 
scription  tended  to  confirm  the  favourable  impression. 
The  Royal  progress  was  a  triumph  for  the  new  Royalty. 
It  was  a  triumph  for  the  new  Ministry.  It  was  a  sign 
of  contentment  among  the  population.  It  was  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  strength  in  the  Government.  At  the  time  of 
these  flattering  prophecies,  we  found  ourselves  unable  to 
coincide  in  the  expectations  of  the  prophets.  We  had 
taken  some  pains  to  derive  our  knowledge  of  Spanish 
affairs  not  from  one  side  merely,  and  we  could  not  con¬ 
ceal  from  ourselves  that  a  closer  inspection  of  the  real 
features  of  the  position  revealed  a  condition  of  thin^ 
very  different  from  the  glowing  descriptions  set  forth  in 
the  official  bulletins,  and  loyally  copied  by  so  many 
journals  in  foreign  countries.  We  found  that  the 
Government  Gaceta  and  the  Opposition  £co  de^  E^anat 
to  mention  no  other  representatives  o$  antagonistic  par¬ 
ties,  hardly  ever  gave  the  same  accounts  or  attributed 
the  same  meaning  to  events.  Where  the  official  scribe 
saw  nothing  but  enthusiasm,  unanimity,  and  so  forth, 
the  Republican  or  Carlist  journalist  could  point  to  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  studied  coldness,  or  even  to  more  hostile 
manifestations.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  we  felt 
that  it  was  at  least  premature  to  speak  of  stability  or 
conciliation,  and  we  warned  our  readers  that  it 
be  well  to  wait  the  revelations  that  might  be  expected 
to  attend  the  re-opening  of  the  Cortes,  before  venturing 
to  fall  in  with  the  chorus  of  groundless  jubilation. 

The  Cortes  met  at  the  commencement  of  the  month, 
and  the  result  of  the  boasted  or  promised  stabililv  J® 
already  seen  in  an  explosion  of  party  feeling  ^ 
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sncceeded  to  the  Zorrilla  Ministry,  as  quickly  as  the  latter 
replaced  the  Serrano  Cabinet,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Malcampo  combination  will  not  prove  as 
transient  as  any  of  its  ephemeral  predecessors. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon,  perhaps  not  an  unnatural, 
commentary  on  the  ceaseless  transformations  of  Spanish 
politics,  to  deny  that  variations  so  abrupt  and  fruitless 
can  be  produced  by  causes  which,  under  a  system  of  real 
constitutionalism,  would  be  held  to  justify  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  cidsis.  And,  undoubtedly,  it  is  sometimes  true 
that  personal  ambition  has  more  to  do  than  public  expe¬ 
diency  with  the  creation  of  the  difficulties  or  impos¬ 
sibilities  which  continually  cut  short  the  career  of 
Spanish  administrations.  It  would  be  at  once  unjust 
and  superficial,  however,  to  seek,  in  such  irregular 
motives,  an  exclusive  explanation  of  the  Spanish 
imbroglio.  Unfortunately,  the  fact  is  that  while  per¬ 
sonal  ambitions  are  unscrupulous  and  powerful,  more 
legitimate  sentiments  become  in  their  turn  sources  of  the 
gravest  perturbation  and  danger  to  the  State  by  the  very 
intensity  with  which  they  are  held  by  their  supporters, 
and  by  the  sweeping  intolerance  that  would  carry  them 
into  practice.  Parliamentary  government  has  been 
rightly  described  as  a  government  by  parties.  It  is  also 
and  essentially  a  government  by  compromise.  The 
minority  obeys  the  verdict  of  the  majority,  and  the  majo¬ 
rity  pays  a  certain  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the  defeated 
side.  In  Spain  there  are,  indeed,  enough  parties  to  form 
a  dozen  Parliamentary  governments,  if  that  was  all  that 
was  required.  There  is  hardly  a  conceivable  political  or 
social  theory  which  has  not  ita  representatives  and 
adherents.  But  every  theory  is  a  fanaticism ;  every 
party  is  an  incarnate  intolerance.  Compromise  is  im¬ 
possible  where  each  faction  is  bent  on  single  supremacy, 
and  presents  to  every  rival  the  Moslem  alternative  of 
servitude  or  extermination.  The  Conservative  means 
by  his  boasted  regard  for  order  only  regard  for  the  order 
established  by  himself.  When  he  is  not  a  ruler,  he  is 
himself  the  readiest  rebel.  The  most  effusive  Carlist 
that  ever  pledged  his  vows  to  the  principle  of  authority 
is  careful  to  explain  by  his  conduct,  if  not  by  his  expres¬ 
sions,  that  his  deification  of  Established  Government  is 
quite  consistent  with  desperate  conspiracies  at  Biarritz 
and  mad  tumults  in  the  Asturias.  The  Republican  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  the  nation  requires  to  be  educated  in  Repub¬ 
licanism,  and  proceeds  to  win  the  confidence  of  a 
suspicious  public  by  incendiary  harangues  and  civic 
barricades.  The  Liberal-Conservatives  are  put  in 
Coventry  by  the  Liberals.  Among  the  Liberals,  ad¬ 
vanced  members  cannot  endure  the  alliance  of  moderate 
supporters,  and  the  moderates  put  an  interpretation 
of  their  own  on  moderation,  which  cannot  certainly  be 
very  far  from  what  ordinary  people  would  call  obstinacy 
and  extravagance.  On  only  a  single  issue  are  parties 
always  ready  and  delighted  to  co-operate,  namely,  in 
order  to  expel  a  third  from  office.  And  so  divided  are 
opinions  that  there  is  not  a  political  party  in  Spain 
which  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  a  coalition. 

There  is  no  need  to  recall  at  present  the  shifts  by  which 
the  provisional  alliance  of  the  Unionists,  Progressists, 
and  Democrats,  that  brought  about  the  events  of  1868, 
was  continued,  nominally  at  least,  down  to  a  few  months 
ago.  The  death  of  Prim,  the  acknowledged  chief,  if 
not  the  master-mind  of  the  Progressists,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  dissolution  of  a  confederacy  which  his 
influence  had  mainly  assisted  to  maintain.  The 
Unionists,  under  Serrano  and  Topete,  found  themselves 
deserted  by  the  bulk  of  the  Progressists,  led  by  the 
vigorous  and  uncompromising,  or  ambitious  and  in¬ 
tolerant  Zorrilla,  as  well  as  by  the  Democrats  in  a  body. 
The  utmost  efforts  of  the  young  stranger  King,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  scattering  of  forces  whose  combination  had 
barely  sufficed  to  make  head  against  the  various  irre¬ 
concilable  oppositions,  failed  to  delay  the  breach  beyond 
a  very  few  days.  A  single  Progressist  of  note,  the  ener¬ 
getic  and  keen  Sagasta,  “  the  friend  of  Prim,”  probably 
the  most  statesmanlike  intellect,  although  too  often  the 
least  conciliatory  politician,  to  be  found  in  the  Pro¬ 
gressist  ranks,  alone  resisted  the  consummation  of  a 
vupture  which  his  foresight  denounced  as  pregnant  with 


nuu.  ine  new  miniscers  requirea  time  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  country.  It 
turned  out  that  the  period  of  grace  which  they  had  granted 
themselves  was  also  to  be  the  period  of  their  existence. 
The  seeds  of  the  opposition  to  which  Senor  Zorrilla 
and  his  friends  succumbed  a  few  days  ago  w’ere  sown 
broadcast  during  the  season  of  Parliamentary  inactivity. 
The  advanced  tendencies  of  the  Cabinet,  just  as  they 
inspired  the  confidence  of  the  Democrats,  and  even  miti¬ 
gated  the  hostility  of  the  Republicans,  in  a  correspond- 
ing  degree  aroused  the  suspicions,  and  then  the  fears, 
not  only  of  the  Unionists  and  Conservative  parties  of 
different  shades,  but  also  of  a  considerable  section  of  tho 
Progressists  themselves.  Tho  reality  or  the  bugbear  of 
the  International  Association,  the  recollections  of  the 
catastrophe  of  Paris,  coupled  with  the  general  feeling  of 
insecurity,  produced  an  appreciable  effect  amongst  large 
classes  in  Spain.  The  patriotism  and  the  reputation  of  the 
discarded  Sagasta  strengthened  the  discontent.  A  vacancy 
in  the  presidency  of  tho  Congress,  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Cortes,  caused  by  the  appointment  of  Senor  Olozaga  as 
Ambassador  to  France,  was  felt  by  both  the  Ministerialists 
and  their  opponents  to  afford  a  test  that  could  not  be 
evaded,  at  least  by  the  actual  occupants  of  office.  It  is  true 
that  Zorrilla  would  willingly  have  availed  himself  of  tho 
allegianceoftheformidable  Sagasta,  had  not  the  support  of 
the  latter  been  only  purchaseable,  if  purchaseablo  at  all, 
by  concessions  that  would  have  been  destructive  of  the 
entente  cordiale  between  tho  Ministry ’and  the  Radical 
section  of  the  country.  An  open  battle  was  inevitable. 
Sagasta  was  put  forward  as  the  candidate  of  tho  Con¬ 
servative-Liberals.  The  Government  had  to  choose  a 
nominee,  and  their  choice  fell  on  Senor  Rivero,  a  choice 
that  was  tho  most  distinct  plodgo  that  Senor  Zorrilla  did 
not  mean  to  falter  in  a  Radical  course.  At  the  first 
voting  for  the  Presidency,  110  votes  were  registered  for 
Sagasta,  109  for  Rivero,  while  17  blanks  w^ere  deposited 
in  the  electoral  urn.  The  election  was  indecisive,  as 
neither  of  the  candidates  had  obtained  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  numbers  present.  It  was  clear  that  tho 
owners  of  the  blanks  would  decide  tho  second  ballot, 
and  the  majority  of  these  were  members  of  tho  Car- 
list  opposition.  The  Carlist  cue  is  to  unseat  every 
Government,  in  order  to  make  all  administration 
impossible,  and  the  triumphant  return  of  Senor  Sagasta 
amounted  to  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  which  must 
result  in  the  resignation  of  the  Ministers.  At  the  second 
ballot,  accordingly,  while  no  more  than  two  blanks  wero 
registered,  the  votes  in  favour  of  Senor  Sagasta  had 
risen  to  123,  as  compared  with  113  in  favour  of  Senor 
Rivero.  A  Conservative  reaction  in  tho  Progressist 
ranks,  combined  with  the  irreconcilable  opposition  of 
the  Carlist  faction,  had  ejected  Zorrilla,  and  within  tho 
first  week  of  the  reopening  of  the  Cortes  the  countiy 
was  again  in  the  throes  of  a  Ministerial  transformation. 
Such  is  the  accurate  history  of  the  latest  Parliamentary 
crisis,  if  the  telegraph  does  not  bring  intelligence  of  a 
crisis  still  more  recent  in  the  affairs  of  unsettled  Spain, 
The  great  split  in  the  Progressist  party  still  shows  no 
signs  of  closing.  It  is  certainly  not  in  the^  makeshift 
Malcampo  Cabinet,  which  has  Iteen  hastily  improvised 
as  some  sort  of  a  stopgap,  that  we  can  see  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  probable  termination  of  the  existing  uncer¬ 
tainty.  For  what  is  the  Malcampo  Cabinet  ?  A  parcel 
of  nobodies,  respectable,  patriotic,  honourable#  what  you 
will;  but  emphatically  nobodiea.  Vice-Admiral  Mal¬ 
campo,  President  and  Minister  of  Marine,  was  com¬ 
mander  of  the  flagship  Zaragoza  when  the  fleet  pro¬ 
nounced  against  Queen  Isabella  in  1868.  Ho  has  got 

Eromotion  by  the  circumstance,  but  it  is  not  evident 
ow  an  act  of  defection,  in  which  some  scores  of  com- 
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deductive  method,  as  understood  by  Mr  Mill  and  those 
who  think  with  him,  is,  so  far  as  its  basis  is  concerned 
thoroughly  inductive.  The  premises  of  political 
economy  are  first  established  by  observation  or  experi¬ 
ment.  From  these  premises,  combined  with  results 
already  obtained  by  other  sciences,  are  deduced  the  gene¬ 
ral  laws  of  the  science,  and  the  results  are  then  verified 
by  comparison  with  those  of  specific  experience.  The 
real  difference  between  Mr  Mill  and  Mr  Newmarch  is 
that  the  latter  would  trust  to  specific  experience  alone 
while  the  latter  looks  upon  this  as  only  a  part  of  the 
complete  process,  and  a  part  that  cannot  be  trusted  to 
I  fulfil  the  functions  of  the  whole. 

The  futility  of  Mr  Newmarch’s  method  is  very  well 
shown  by  the  instance  he  adduced.  He  cited  the  effect 
of  the  American  tariff  on  the  hat  trade  of  the  United 
States  as  a  proof  that  “protection  fails  to  protect.” 
With  the  conclusion,  we  hardly  need  to  say,  we 
thoroughly  agree,  if  understood  w’ith  reference  to  the 
whole  industry  of  a  country,  and  not  a  particular  trade. 
But  what  about  the  proof?  The  manufacture  of  ftir 
and  felt  hats,  we  are  told,  was  “  established  in  America 
before  Independence,  and  down  to  1860  was  so  fiourish- 
ing  that  the  United  States  made  better  and  cheaper  hats 
than  any  other  country,  and  had  a  larger  export  demand 
for  them.  At  present,  and  for  some  time  past,  the  pro¬ 
sperity  of  the  trade  has  departed,  the  foreign  demand 
has  ceased,  and  the  price  of  home-made  hats  has  so 
increased  that  the  American  people  wear  fewer  hats  than 
formerly,  and  the  manufacturers  have  suffered  losses  so 
severe  that  considerable  numbers  of  them  have  become 
bankrupt.  Mr  Wells  points  out  that  the  reasons  are 
obvious.  The  fur  comes  from  Germany,  and,  if  imported 
on  the  skin,  pays  10  per  cent,  duty ;  if  cut  from  the 
skin,  20  per  cent. ;  the  reason  for  this  singular  difference 
consisting  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  single  powerful 
firm  in  the  States  who  possess  a  peculiar  secret  for 
shearing  hatters*  fur,  and  have  contrived  to  procure  in 
their  own  behalf  the  difference  of  10  per  cent,  between 
shorn  and  unshorn  skins.  The  best  kind  of  wool  used 
for  hats  comes  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  upon 
this  raw  material  the  import  duty  is  100  per  cent. ;  the 
silk  comes  from  France,  and  pays  60  per  cent. ;  the 
inside  leather  pays  45  per  cent.  ;  and,  if  the  hat  bo 
imported  in  a  finished  state,  it  pays  35  per  cent.”  Now, 
what  is  proved  by  this  is  not  that  “  protection  fails  to 
protect,*’  but  that  the  financiers  of  the  United  States 
have  not  applied  the  principles  of  “  protection  ”  in  an 
intellicrent  manner.  No  Protectionist  that  we  ever  heard 


manders  participated,  can  have  imbued  him  with  any 
■jeppciai  ability  for  governing  the  distracted  State. 
^General  Bassols,  the  new  Minister  of  War,  was  Mili¬ 
tary  Governor  of  Madrid,  and  nothing  more.  Senor 
Bafagucr,  the  Colonial  Minister,  was  for  some  time 
manngcr  of  Sagasta’s  paper,  the  Iberia^  and  is  also  known 
as  a  writer  of  ability.  Whether  this  is  enough  to  bring 
peace  to  Cuba  may  be  doubted.  Senor  Angulo,  the  Finance 
Minister,  is  an  architect  by  pix)fession,  but  how  this 
will  enable  him  to  prop  up  the  totteiring  throne  is 
not  clear.  Senor  Candau,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
has  one  merit.  He  refused  to  join  the  Progressist  party 
in  their  policy  of  abstention  in  1864 ;  but  whether  this 
qualifies  him  for  being  a  leader  of  that  party  in  1871  is  a 
'tiilfeient  question.  Senor  Colmenares,  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  was  Chief  Justice  at  Havana  half-a-dozen  years 
ago.  Senor  Robledo,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  was 
nothing  in  particular.  All  the  Senors  in  question  voted 
for  Sagasta  on  the  3rd  instant.  Like  Sagasta,  they 
"declare  that  they  are  as  thorough  Progressists  as  Zorrilla, 
with  the  trifling  exception  that  they  prefer  not  to  let 
Zorrilla  carry  out  his  own  measures.  They  will  carry 
out  his  measures  for  him,  they  say,  lest  he  might  fall 
into  any  extravagances  himself.  Senor  Zorrilla  and  the 
powerful  section  that  follow  his  fortunes  reply  to  these 
'.attentions  by  a  practical  excommunication  of  the  Sagas- 
tines  from  the  brotherhood  of  the  advanced  Progressists. 
Sagastinos  and  ZorrillistaSj  two  new  parties  to  be  added 
to  all  the  old  factions, — that  appears  to  be  the  net  result 
of  the  quarrel. 

There  can  hardly  bo  a  doubt  that  the  SagasHnos  are 
the  truest  representatives  of  the  historical  traditions  of 
the  Progressist  party,  as  Prim,  for  instance,  understood 
them.  Prim,  as  well  as  Sagasta,  would  certainly  invoke 
tlie  aid  of  the  law  against  the  International  Association, 
lor  Piim  never  held  the  views  of  the  advanced  Republi¬ 
cans  in  esteem.  Equally,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
.whatever  that  the  bulk  of  the  revolutionary  forces,  active 
or  latent,  in  Spain,  are  more  or  less  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  ZoiTilla.  The  Republicans  declare,  it  is  true,  that  they 
will  never  give  their  hearty  support  to  any  Minister  who, 
like  Zorrilla,  places  Monarchism  among  his  articles  of 
faith.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  faith  of 
Zorrilla  and  the  advanced  Progressists  by  no  means 
consists  of  fixed  and  inexpansive  dogmas.  It  would  bo 
dilficult  to  say  how  much  or  how  little  of  it  will  remain 
unaltered  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  the  Republicans  will  never  come  down  to 
any  Progressist  level.  The  other  alternative,  that  the 
Zorril lists  —  they  already  profess  their  belief  that 
Monarchism  should  not  exceed  the  minimum  possihile — 
may  develop  into  Republicans,  is  at  least  not  inconceiv¬ 
able. 
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repudiate  an  equal  division  of  earnings,  and  that  Fourier 
also  contemplated  an  unequal  partition  of  the  produce 
of  labour.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  Socialism  is 
the  notion  that  the  instruments  of  production — land  and 
capital — should  be  held  in  common.  We  dissent  from 
this ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  wider  from  the  truth  than 
Mr  Newmarch’s  doctrine  that  “  every  human  being  is 
by  nature  entitled  to  justice,  protection,  freedom  of 
thought  and  action,  and  to  such  a  measure  of  instruc¬ 
tion  as  will  suffice  for  the  intelligent  use  of  his  limbs 
and  faculties ;  but  from  society  he  is  entitled  to  no 
more.”  This  does  not  concede  his  right  to  a  single 
breath  of  air  or  a  place  whereon  to  rest  the  sole  of  his 
foot.  Is  it  right,  is  it  just,  nay,  is  it  safe,  to  tell  our 
labouring  classes  that  we  concede  to  them  the  use  of 
their  own  faculties,  and,  since  they  have  become  “  our 
masters,”  a  little  instruction,  but  nothing  more — that  we 
have  monopolised  this  world  “  and  the  fulness  thereof,” 
so  far  as  we  could,  and  that  if  they  wish  to  participate 
in  it  they  must  do  so  by  making  terms  with  us  ?  The 
monstrous  doctrine  that  nature’s  bounty  to  the  whole 
human  race  can  be  justly  appropriated  by  a  few,  and 
that  the  majority  are  to  exist  only  by  their  sufferance,  is 
fast  losing  the  support  of  the  superstitions  that  upheld 
it ;  and  ringing  the  changes  on  the  terms  “  supply  and 
demand”  will  not  save  it. 

No  one  will  be  surprised,  after  reading  the  early  por¬ 
tion  of  Mr  Newmarch’s  speech,  that  the  programme  of 
the  Land  Tenure  Reform  Association  receives  scant 
justice  at  his  hands.  Political  economy  being,  according 
to  his  conception  of  it,  merely  the  science  of  letting  ill 
alone — or,  at  the  best,  of  removing  State  obstacles  to 
progress — he  is  naturally  indignant  with  those  who  pro¬ 
pose  that  Government  should  not  restrict  itself  to  the 
work  of  undoing,  but  should  do  all  it  can  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  happiness  of  the  community.  Quoting  a 
remark  made  by  Mr  Mill  in  criticism  of  the  proposal  of  j 
another  association  that  the  State  should  resume  the 
possession  of  the  whole  of  the  land  of  the  country — “  It 
requires,  I  fear,  a  greater  degree  of  public  virtue  and 
public  intelligence  than  has  yet  been  attained  to  adminis¬ 
ter  all  the  land  of  a  country  like  this  on  public  account  ” 
—he  first  changes  the  word  “administer,”  used  by  Mr 
Mill,  into  the  word  “  manage,”  and  then  uses  the  latter 
term  to  signify  tho  work  of  the  cultivator  rather  than 
that  of  the  proprietor.  “  What  a  suggestion  it  is,”  says 
Mr  Newmarch,  to  manage  all  the  land  of  the  country 
on  the  public  account.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most 
universal  occupations  of  the  human  race  has  been  the 
management  of  land  ;  and,  if  there  be  a  single  result  of 
experience  more  certain  than  another,  it  is  that  to 
manage  even  a  small  area  of  agricultural  land  profitably 
-  ...  is  even  for  the  absolute  owner  of  that  land  acting 
in  person,  and  on  the  spot,  a  very  difficult  undertaking.” 
Now,  the  proposal  which  meets  with  this  intelligent 
criticism  is  not  that  of  the  Land  Tenure  Reform  Associ¬ 
ation,  but  that  of  the  Land  and  Labour  League.  But  even 
its  idea  is  not  that  the  State  should  adopt  one  of  the 

most  universal  occupations  of  the  human  race  ” — that 
of  the  agriculturist.  Its  notion  is  that  Government 
should  be  the  only  landlord,  not  the  only  farmer.  It  is 
needless  to  remark,  also,  that  the  difficulty  of  the  work 
of  tilling  the  land  is  grossly  exaggerated.  So  difficult 
a  business  as  Mr  Newmarch  makes  out  agriculture  to  bo 
would  hardly  be  “  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  universal 
occupations.” 

Against  the  actual  programme  of  the  Land  Tenure 
Reformers  Mr  Newmarch  can  find  but  little  to  say,  and 
J™  kittle  is  of  the  flimsiest  and  most  sophistical  kind. 

The  primary  and  indispensable  condition  of  all  increase 
of  we^th  in  a  country  is,  that  every  man  and  woman 
shall  apply  their  labour  and  faculties  under  the  most  direct 
^PBonal  motives  of  loss  and  gain,  and  with  perfect  cer- 
tainty  that  they  will  be  permitted  to  reap  their  full 
^ward.”  This  is  tendered  as  a  criticism  on  the  proposal 
.  for  the  public  benefit  a  portion  of  the  unearned 
increase  of  rent !  The  very  reverse  of  this  might  be 
Maintained  with  gp:^at  force.  The  fact  that  the  largest 
incomes  are  those  towards  the  gaining  of  which  their 
o\/sners  have  done  nothing,  acts  as  a  constant  discourage¬ 


ment  to  industey.  The  assumption,  too,  that  the  state 
of  things  which  Mr  Mill  wishes  to  disturb  is  one  in 
which  the  workers  are  “  permitted  to  reap  their  full  re- 
ward,  is  one  which  may  be  palatable  to  the  favoured 
few,  but  is  hardly  likely  to  receive  the  adhesion  of  the 
masses,  or  of  those  who  justly  estim^e  their  economical 
condition.^  Mr  Newmarch’s  further  criticism,  that  the 
unearned  increment  of  rent  is  uncertain,  is  also  wide  of 
the  mark,  for  it  is  not  proposed  to  take  for  the  purposes 
of  the  nation  any  portion  of  such  increase  which  is  not 
clearly  tho  result  of  causes  over  which  tho  owner  had  no 
control.  That  this  should  be  taken  no  one  can  doubt 
who  has  present  to  his  mind  the  fact  that  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  alternative  to  taking  a  portion  of  what  is  unearned 
is  taking  a  portion  of  what  is  earned.  When  this  prin¬ 
ciple  is  once  accepted,  difficulties  of  administrative  detail 
will  soon  be  got  over,  though  they  are  exaggerated,  for 
obvious  reasons,  by  those  who  wish  things  to  remain  as 
they  are. 

We  have  reviewed  the  principal  portions  of  this 
extraordinary  manifesto,  not  on  account  of  its  own 
intrinsic  importance,  but  because  it  is  an  explicit  state¬ 
ment  of  theories  that  have  worked  and  are  working 
great  mischief,  though  happily  they  are  becoming  more 
and  more  discredited  every  day.  Consolations  addressed 
to  the  hungry  and  dependent  that  they  are  members  of 
a  rich  community,  and  that  “  those  economic  conditions 
which  are  most  favourable  to  the  creation  of  tho  largest 
possible  gross  produce,  are  also,  in  themselves,  most 
certain  to  secure  its  just  and  reasonable  distribution 
among  capitalists  and  labourers,”  however  fashionable 
some  few  years  ago,  will  but  exasperate  those  who  are 
the  victims  of  our  present  social  arrangements.  Our 
real  security,  our  real  hope  of  better  things  in  tho  future, 
is  found  in  the  fact  that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  humanity,  the  poorer  classes  have  a  voice  in  deter¬ 
mining  their  own  destiny,  and  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
sober  and  philosophic  thought  of  the  country. 


SPIRITUALISTIC  PHENOMENA. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  tho  Dia¬ 
lectical  Society,  now  nearly  two  years  ago,  “  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  phoenomena  alleged  to  be  spiritual  and  to  report 
thereon,”  has  at  last  been  given  to  the  world.  It  is  a 
bulky  volume,  over  which  the  Spiritualists  will  crow  not 
a  little.  Why  the  Dialectical  Society  should  have  con¬ 
sented  so  far  to  make  itself  ridiculous  as  to  appoint 
such  a  Committee  at  all,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
But  it  is  certain  that  it  soon  repented  of  its  error ; 
for  when  the  Committee  sent  in  its  report,  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  said  report  should  bo  “  printed  under 
the  authority  of  the  Society,”  the  Society  declined  to 
accede  to  this  modest  suggestion ;  and  the  Committee 
has,  in  consequence,  revenged  itself  upon  the  Society  by 
printing  its  report  itself,  and  at  its  own  expense. 

As  originally  composed  the  Committee  consisted  of 
twenty-eight  members,  five  of  whom  were  medical  men. 
Three  gentlemen,  however,  declined  to  act ;  and  no 
less  than  eight  new  membei’s  were  elected  in  their  places. 
As  thus  reorganised,  the  Committee  had  upon  it  a  clear 
majority  of  Spiritualists,  or,  at  least,  of  Spiritualistics, 
and  its  conclusions  were  more  or  less  foregone.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  and  Mr  G.  H.  Lewes  might  have  pestered 
tho  balance  of  common  sense.  But  Mr  Lewes  politely, 
yet  firmly,  declined  to  give  his  assistance ;  and  Professor 
Huxley  answered  in  a  tone  of  undisguised  contempt, 
comparing  the  spirits  to  “  old  women  and  curates,’’  and 
declaring  that  he  “took  no  interest  in  the  subject.” 
Thus  left  to  its  own  resources,  the  Committee  set  to 
work,  as  best  it  could — Dr  James  Edmunds  acting  as 
Choragus,  and  Mr  Bradlaugh  as  Coryphiens  of  tho  scepti¬ 
cal  minority.  Its  “  proceedings  ” — if  so  they  are  to  be 
called— fall  conveniently  under  two  heads,  each  of  which 
deserves  separate  attention. 

Following  the  strict  precedent  of  all  Parliamentarjr 
Committees  and  Royal  Commissions,  “  Your  Committee 
invited  written  communications,  and  examined  witnesses. 
The  bulk  of  the  report  is  made  up  of  these  communi- 
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cations,  ar.d  of  the  minutes  oi  tins  eviaence  ;  auu  wry 
miserably  foolish  stuff  it  is.  Both  believers  and  un- 
believers  were  invited  to  come  and  give  their  evidence 
“freely  and  without  fear.’*  Unfortunately,  however, 
“  Your,  Committee,  while  successful  in  procuring  the 
evidence  of  believers  in  the  phoenomena,  and  in  their 
supernatural  origin,  almost  wholly  failed  to  obtain  evi¬ 
dence  from  those  who  attributed  them  to  fraud  or  delu¬ 
sion.”  The  result  is  that  (with  the  exception  of  one 
gentleman,  to  wdiom  a  lying  spirit  vouchsafed  “  a  precise 
and  detailed  statement,  which,  nevertheless,  proved  to 
bo  entirely  erroneous,”)  the  thirty-two  witnesses  who 
were  examined  speak  ore  uno.  Mr  J.  Murray  Spear, 
e.y.,  was  enabled  by  spirit  power  “  to  give  a  course  of 
twelve  lectures  upon  geology — a  subject  about  which  he 
then  knew  almost  nothing.”  Mr  B.  Coleman  assures  us 
that  upon  a  certain  occasion,  as  he  entered  a  room  full 
of  ladies,  “  a  table  met  him  at  the  door,  no  one  touching 
itj  and  made  him  a  graceful  bow,  as  if  to  say,  ‘  How  do 
you  do  ?’  ”  This  antic  it  followed  up  by  “  making  a 
jump  at  ”  one  of  the  young  unmarried  ladies  present ; 
upon  w'hich  Mr  Coleman,  being  a  married  man,  and  dis¬ 
liking  such  levity,  adjured  the  spirits,  “  in  God’s  name,” 
to  leave  the  place.  Mr  Cromwell  Varley  knows  a 
Mr  Livermore,  and  knows  that  Mr  Livermore,  at  a 
seance,  stood  by  a  Miss  Catherine  Fox,  and  “  distinctly 
saw  a  hand  come  from  under  her  dress.'^  Mr  Manuel 
Eyre  was  able  to  tell  the  Committee  that  he  knows  a 

Mrs  C - whose  piano  was  so  banged  about  by  the 

spirits  that  she  had  to  beg  them  to  desist.  And  Mr 
Chevalier  assures  us  that  one  table,  in  his  experience, 
behaved  so  profanely  that  he  had  to  say  to  it,  “  Accursed 
spirit,  leave  the  room.”  Such  are  fair  specimens  of  the 
“  evidence  ”  which  “your  Committee  ”  received.  Upon 
all  of  it  but  one  criticism  can  be  given.  It  is  not  “  evi¬ 
dence  ”  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  We  all  know  before¬ 
hand  what  such  professsional  mediums  as  Mrs  Marshall, 
Mrs  Guppy,  Miss  Houghton,  and  Mr  Daniel  Home  have 
to  tell  us.  To  see  Mr  Home  lifted  in  the  air  is  one 
thing;  to  be  told  by  A.  B.  that  he  has  seen  such  a 
“  levitation,”  or  to  be  told  by  C.  D.  that  he  (C.  D.) 
knows  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  E.  F.  has  seen  such  a 
levitation,  is  quite  another.  Upon  evidence  of  the  latter 
kind  we  should  have  to  admit  every  story  in  Herodotus 
or  in  Mrs  Crowe’s  *  Night-Side  of  Nature.*  Indeed,  why 
the  Committee  should  have  foisted  into  its  report  some 
two  hundred  pages,  more  or  less,  of  this  kind  of  rubbish, 
it  is  not  exactly  easy  to  see,  unless  we  credit  it  with  the  de¬ 
sire  to  bolster  up  Spiritualism  by  imposing  upon  the  world, 
under  the  authority  of  the  Dialectical  Society,  a  pack  of 
idle  stories  about  dancing  tables,  spirit  flowers,  and  other 
such  “  phoenomena  ” — not  one  of  which  is  equal  as  a 
miracle  to  what,  we  all  know,  happens  almost  daily  to 
Mrs  Guppy,  who,  although  no  feather-weight,  is  carried 
about  all  over  London  by  the  spirits,  and  passes  through 
ceilings,  and  even  brick  walls,  without  scratch,  abrasion, 
or  contusion.  Let  him  who  doubts  study  the  Medium. 

Dismissing,  then,  as  the  merest  “  Battology  ”  all  this 
hearsay  evidence,  we  turn  to  the  more  solid  portion  of 
the  report,  which  occupies  only  fifty  pages,  and  which 
details  the  ”  investigation  ”  of  spiritual  phenomena  “  by 
personal  experiment  and  test  ”  on  the  part  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  itself.  %This  “  investigation  ”  was  very  loosely, 
not  to  say  unfairly,  conducted.  Six  Sub-Committees 
were  formed,  and  sat  separately ;  and  each  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  sent  in  its  own  report.  Now  wo  do  not  for  a 
moment  wish  to  accuse  the  majority  of  the  whole  Com¬ 
mittee  of  a  suppressio  ven.  But  it  is  unfortunate  that 
we  should  not  be  informed  who  and  how  many  were 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  constituted  each  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee.  Sub-Committee  No.  2,  for  instance,  saw  marvels. 
It  was  visited  by  a  spint  called  “  Jem  Clarke,”  who  flatly 
refused  to  make  any  “  communications.”  but  who 


anie,  ana  equiiaoiy  consiiiuieu  ;  ana  mat  at  no  one  of 
its  four  seances  did  “  any  noteworthy  result  occur.”  So 
much  for  the  labours  of  the  Sub-Committees. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  there  is  an  animus  runninjr 
through  the  whole  report,  of  which  we  will  give  a  single 
instance.  Mr  Geary — a  dissentient  from  the  report _ com¬ 

plains  that  a  certain  medium  imposed  upon  his  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee,  or,  rather,  attempted  to  impose  upon  it ;  and  adds 
that  “  our  judgment,  or  rather  the  evidence  of  oQr  senses 
was  proved  to  be  correct  by  the  subsequent  confession  of 
the  offender.**  Of  this  “confession,”  except  in  Mr 
Geary’s  indignant  protest,  we  find  absolutely  no  mention 
anywhere  in  the  report.  And  we  are  reluctantly  com¬ 
pelled  to  agree  with  Mr  Geary  that  “  the  inquiry  made 
was  not  complete ;  the  evidence  received  was  almost 
exclusively  on  one  side.”  In  point  of  fact,  the  first 
hundred  pages  of  the  report  are  sufficient  to  condemn 
the  whole  business.  A  little  clique  of  Spiritualists  got  the 
management  of  the  Committee  into  their  own  hands  from 
the  very  first,  and  “  worked  the  oracle  ”  at  their  will. 
The  report  but  adds  another  volume  to  the  cartloads  of 
spiritual  literature  which  at  present  exist ;  and  all  that 
can  be  said  about  it  is,  that  the  Dialectical  Society  is 
to  be  heartily  congratulated  upon  its  narrow  escape. 
Had  it  been  trapped  into  publishing  the  “Report” 
under  its  own  authority,  it  would  have  been  discredited 
for  ever. 

And  yet,  after  two  years  and  a  half  of  incessant 
investigation,  and  an  expenditure  of  really  large  sums  of 
money  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  most  expert 
mediums,  all  that  this  packed  Committee  is  able  to 
assure  us  is  that  (1)  it  has  heard  sounds  and  noises  for 
which  it  cannot  account,  and  that  (2)  it  has  by  means 
of  raps,  and  “  a  simple  code  of  signals,”  obtained 
answers  and  communications,  “  mostly  of  a  common-’ 
place  character.”  Well  says  Professor  Huxley,  “  The 
only  good  that  I  can  see  in  a  demonstration  of  the  truth 
of  Spiritualism  is  to  furnish  an  additional  argnmeni 
against  suicide.  Better  live  a  crossing-sweeper  than  die 
and  be  made  to  talk  twaddle  by  a  medium  hired  at  a 
guinea  a  seance.** 

We  need  hardly  point  out  that  no  “  medium  ”  has 
ever  yet  submitted  himself  or  herself  to  a  really  crucial 
test.  Mr  Home  has  never  yet,  by  himself,  moved  a 
billiard-table  in  the  presence  of  sceptics.  The  spirits 
prefer  a  little  loo-table  on  easily-running  castors.  He 
has  never  been  “  levitated  ”  in  broad  daylight  to  the 
top  of  the  Nelson  column.  His  spirits  never  coun^ll^ 
him  that  he  would  have  judgment  given  against  him  in 
Lyon  versus  Home.  Let  the  spirits  move,  not  a  trumpery 
little  table,  but,  say,  the  Wellington  statue.  If  they 
can  move  the  one  they  can  move  the  other.  Let  Mrs 
Guppy  call  down  a  shower  of  jonquils  in  Trafalgar- 
square.  Let  Mr  Home  float  from  the  clock  tower  to 
the  York  column.  Why  are  none  of  these  things  done  r 
Why  are  none  of  them  even  attempted  ?  How  is 
it  that  the  very  poorest  Hindoo  jnggler  can 
the  spirits  at  their  own  tricks?  Why  are  the  spinla 
so  partial  to  dark  rooms  ?  Why  does  the  present 
of  Professor  Tyndall  at  a  seance  “  throw  all  mw 
confusion?”  Why  do  so  many  Spiritualists  live  at 
Norwood  ?  All  these  are  most  interesting  questions,  t^ 
none  of  which  can  we  find  an  answer  in  this  quain 
report.  Indeed,  we  learn  really  nothing  from  this  pre¬ 
tentions  volume  that  could  not  easily  be  gathered  from 
the  evidence  given  in  the  great  case  of  Lyon 
Home.  In  giving  judgment  in  this  case,  Vicc^Cha^ 
cellor  Giffard  observed  that  “  knowing  ^  nothing 
Spiritualism,  be  could  not — nor  was  it  his  duty  to— - 
express  his  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  belief.  H 
not  for  him  to  say  what  might,  or  might  not,  be  ©■ 
effect  of  peculiar  nervous  organisations,  in  inducing  » 
belief  that  certain  phenomena  were  the  result  of  spin  ^ 
agency.  Nevertheless,  he  felt  bound  to  say  that 
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on  the  one  hand  to  control  the  believers  in  it,  and  on  the 
other  to  assist  the  plans  of  the  needy  and  designing.” 
We  may  add  that  Dr  Edmunds  has  still  got  a  bank  note 
at  the  disposal  of  any  “  needy  ”  medium  who  can  tell 
him  its  number ;  and  thp,t,  when  he  loses  his  note,  he 
will  retract  his  present  deliberate  opinion  that  spiritual 
phenomena  are  “  contemptible.”  For  the  honour  of  the 
craft  some  medium  should  undertake  the  task. 


The  CoNSEiLS-GiNfeRAUX. — The  most  significant  thing 
in  regard  to  the  elections  to  the  ^^Conseils”  is  the  tone 
taken  by  the  Jmrnal  Officiel,  which  shows  that  M.  Thiers 
is  coming  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  Bepublican  Govern¬ 
ment  is  the  only  one  which^can  endure  in  France.  The 
elections  of  last  Sunday  week  have  made  no  change  in  the 
relation  of  parties  in  these  assemblies.  The  Conservative 
Liberals,  or  supporters  of  the  existing  Government,  still 
nearly  equal  all  the  other  parties.  But,  as  we  pointed  out 
last  week,  this  party  is  a  very  variable  quantity  in  French 
politics — and  the  correspondent  of  the  'Times  gives  an 
instance,  from  his  own  knowledge,*  of  a  man  •ounted 
among  the  supporters  of  the  Government  who  is  as  Bona- 
partist  as  M.  Bouher.  The  elections  have  shown  that  the 
Orleanists  have  no  chance ;  and,  even  if  there  were  more 
than  194  Legitimists,  the  Count  de  Chambord  waving  his 
white  flag— in  a  land  where  one  might  as  well  commit 
suicide  as  do  a  ridiculous  thing — would  have  forbidden 
hopes  being  founded  on  a  manifestation  of  feeling,  natural 
enough  in  certain  parts  of  France,  in  favour  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons.  There  are  over  two  hundred 
Badicals,  and  about  flve  hundred  Bepublicans  who  do  not 
share  the  advanced  social  and  political  ideas  of  the  BadU 
cals,  but  whose  predilection  in  favour  of  a  Eepublic  is 
decided.  As  to  the  Bonapartists,  it  is  astonishing  they 
should  have  shown  so  strong  a  result  as  ninety-four;  and, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  they  might  have  been  more  numerous  if 
all  Frenchmen  had  the  “  courage  of  their  convictions.” 
However,  if  ever  anything  could  crush  the  Gulte  Napoleon 
in  the  breasts  of  a  certain  section  of  that  people,  this 
ought  to  be  done  by  the  speech  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
on  which  we  comment  elsewhere — a  speech  which,  showing 
the  happy  condition  of  Germany,  stands  out  in  strange  and 
simple  relief  from  the  brilliant  indirectness  with  which  M. 
Thiers  glazes  over  the  condition  of  France.  And  who  was 
the  architect  of  her  misfortunes  but  a  Napoleon  ?  So  far 
as  figures  go,  the  Government  would  seem  to  be  strong.  - 
But  its  undoubted  majority  would  melt  away  before  the 
first  success  of  an  opposing  party. 


Married  Women  and  the  Municipal  Franchibe. — ^We 
Lave  been  asked  to  publish  the  following  :  “  At  the 
Abingdon  Bevision  Court  the  question  has  been  raised 
whether  married  women  are  entitled  to  vote  as  burgesses. 
Mrs  Mary  Passey,  a  married  woman  living  apart  from  her 
husband,  was  objected  to  by  Mr  Challoner,  the  Conservative 
^gcnt.  He  maintained  that  a  married  woman  is  disquali¬ 
fied,  and  that  her  occupation  of  the  house  must  be  deemed 
to  be  her  husband's.  Mr  St  Swithin  Williams,  the  Liberal 
advocate,  said,  *  Under  the  Municipal  Acts  marriage  is  no 
disqualification.  The  only  disqualifications  mentioned  in 
the  new  Act  are  the  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  and  the 
being  an  alien.  The  Act  provides  that  every  person  who 
occupies  a  house  for  the  twelve  months,  who  is  rated,  and 
whose  rates  are  paid,  shall  be  enrolled  as  a  burgess.  And 
the  last  clause  says  that  the  word  person  shall  mean  women 
M  well  as  men.  For  the  Parliamentary  franchise  a  person 
fiaust  occupy  as  tenant  or  owner ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  tenancy 
of  a  married  woman  is,  in  law,  her  husband’s.  But  in  the 
Municipal  Acts  the  words  as  tenant  or  owner  do  not  occur ; 
It  is  sufficient  to  occupy.  Though  the  tenancy  of  this  house, 
that  is,  the  right  to  occupy  it,  is,  in  law,  the  husband’s,  the 
^tual  occupation  has  been  the  wife’s.  This  lady  has  occu¬ 
pied,  she  is  rated,  and  her  rates  are  paid.  She  has,  there- 
fulfilled  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Municipal 
^ct,  and  she  is,  I  submit,  entitled  to  be  enrolled.’  The 
Court  adjourned  to  consider  its  decision,  and  the  vote  was 
retained.” 


The  Professors  of  the  Boman  University. — The  order 
addressed  by  the  Italian  Government  to  the  Professors  of 
the  Boinan  University,  to  take  tho  oath  of  allegiance  to 
King  Victor  Emmanuel,  has  produced  unexpected  results. 
With  the  exception  of  the  medical  faculty,  which  has 
almost  unanimously  accepted  the  oath,  and  tho  teachers 
appointed  by  tho  Italian  Government  since  the  occupation 
of  the  city,  the  mass  of  the  professorial  body  have  refused 
to  change  their  allegiance.  The  recusants  include  tho  most 
distinguished  names  in  contem|)orary  Boman  scholarship. 
Thus,  in  Philology  are  to  be  counted  Vincenzi,  Massi,  and 
Visconti ;  in  Physics  and  Mathematics,  Azzarelli,  Pecci, 
Bespighi,  and  Chelini ;  in  Law,  De  Angelis,  Buggieri, 
Dionisi,  and  Batalucci.  Naturally,  the  members  of  tho 
Theological  Faculty  were  decided  in  their  opposition  to  tho 
new  regime.  This  irreconcilable  attitude  of  “il  capo 
intellettuale  della  citta  ”  has  created  a  painful  impression. 

Turquie  *  ON  Turkey.  —  La  Turgnie^  the  well- 
known  organ  of  the  progressive  party  in  Turkey,  has 
just  published  a  piquant  exposure  of  the  nature  of  the 
assumed  reforms  introduced  of  late  years  into  the  Ottoman 
administration.  The  fearless  journal  does  not  hesitate  to 
denounce  them  as  so  many  shams  and  frauds  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  “  Every 
measure  has  only  been  a  ruse  for  assuring  the  success  of 
the  next  loan.”  These  disclosures  come  very  inoppor¬ 
tunely  for  Sadik  Pasha,  the  new  Minister  of  Finance,  whose 
department  is  reduced  by  the  wide-spread  misgovernment 
of  the  provinces  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

the  unearned  value  of  monopolies. 

Sir, — Feeling,  as  I  do  feel,  the  full  force  of  the  arguments 
contained  in  your  closely-reasoned  article  on  “The  Unearned 
Value  of  Laud  ”  in  your  last  issue,  I  am  the  more  anxious  to 
add  a  few  remarks  to  my  previous  letter,  partly  in  explana¬ 
tion  of,  and  partly  to  strengthen,  if  possible,  my  position. 
At  the  outset  I  must  disclaim  being  one  of  those  “  excellent 
Liberals”  who  “  accept  private  property  in  laud  as  an  ulti¬ 
mate  and  unquestionable  truth.”  On  the  contrary,  I  hold 
with  you  that  the  State  has  a  perfect  right,  at  any  time,  to 
take  the  land  of  the  country  into  its  own  hands,  after  giving 
fair  compensation  to  its  owners.  It  is  not  the  right  that  1 
question,  but  the  present  ex()ediency.  Our  existing  system 
of  administration  is  so  cumbersome  and  expensive,  that  to 
add  to  it  the  immense  responsibility  of  the  management  of 
all  the  laud  of  the  country  would  seem  to  me  a  very  rash 
step  indeed.  The  primary  effect  would,  in  all  probability,  l>e 
a  complete  muddle  of  red-tapeism  and  circumlocution  ;  wiiilst 
the  “unearned  increase”  would  be  nearly,  quite,  or  more 
than  swallowed  up  by  useless  herds  of  officials,  with  the 
average  number  of  respectable  swindlers  amongst  them,  and 
instead  of  going  to  swell  the  rent  roll  of  our  “  bloated  aris¬ 
tocracy,”  would  establish  in  luxurious  wealth  at  least  au 
equal  number  of  sinecurists  no  more  useful,  and  less  orna- 
mentah  Besides  this,  there  are,  of  course,  many  other  draw¬ 
backs  to  the  advantage  that  may  fairly  be  claimed  for  State 
ownership,  and  I,  for  one,  am  content  to  leave  a  future  gene¬ 
ration  to  strike  the  balance  after  we  have,  perhaps,  cleared 
out  of  their  way  some  of  the  encumbernients  that  at  present 
hang  about  the  question.  I  quite  believe  that  private  owner¬ 
ship  may  be  so  overruled  as  to  be  no  longer  a  grievance  to 
the  country  ;  and  think  that,  to  attempt  to  make  it  so,  our 
present  efforts  should  be  directed.  If  we  fail,  there  will  then 
be  time  to  do  away  with  private  proj>erty  in  land,  and  very 
probably  the  great  work  may,  uy  that  time,  be  taken  up 
under  very  much  more  favourable  circumstances  than  at 
present  exist 

What  I  do  strongly  contend  for  is  this.  As  long  as  private 
property  in  land  is  allowed,  let  it  not  be  deprived  of  all 
speculative  value— let  it  continue  to  enjoy  the  same  chances 
of  profit  or  loss  as  other  descriptions  of  property.  Above  all,  _ 
let  no  attempt  be  made  to  seize  the  “  unearned  value  ”  witliout 
agreeing  to  compensate  in  the  event  of  a  possible  decrease  in 
value — for,  after  all,  landowners  are  “our  own  flesh  and 
blood.”  Do  not  let  us  say  to  them,  “  All  that  the  land  g^ins 
in  value  above  what  you  invest  in  it  shall  be  ours ;  but,  if  it 
should  decrease  in  value,  the  loss  shall  be  yours  ;  for  this,  as 
I  pointed  out  in  my  previous  letter,  would  be  confiscation. 
Laud  fluctuates  in  value  to  a  considerable  extent ;  notably, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  building  plots,  which  may  be 
greatly  depreciated  by  such  causes  as  the  establishment  of  a 
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our  correspondent  has  failed  to  perceive  Mr  Mill’s  provision 
for  “  decrease  ”  in  the  value  of  land,  by  his  offer  to  relieve 
landlords  of  all  such  liability,  taking  their  land  at  the  pre. 
sent  valuation.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  irrelevant  to  sp^k* 
as  our  correspondent  does,  of  the  liability  of  State-admbis- 
tration  to  abuse  ;  Mr  Mill’s  whole  scheme  is  intended  to  avoid 
that  very  evil. — Ed.  Ex.] 


of  a  small-pox  or  lock  hospital,  or  by  the  sudden 


Cremorne,  or^ - — -jr— ,  -  i  i  r  i  # 

shiftiui?  of  a  lucrative  branch  of  industry,  or  by  a  freak  of 
fashion.  Are  Mr  Mill  and  his  followers,  then,  prepared  to 
guarantee  indemnity  for  such  losses  as  these,  when  they 
btretch  out  their  hands  for  the  corresponding  gains  P 

You  rightly  point  out  that  my  instance  of  live  stock  as  being, 
like  land,  susceptible  of  “unearned  increase”  in  value,  is 

At  the  same  time,  it  may  be 


like  land,  susceptible  of 

rather  an  unfortunate  one.  .  . 

observed  that  the  fact  of  the  increase  in  this  c^e  going  ulti¬ 
mately  to  the  landowner  should  not  render  it  any  the  less 
liable  to  seizure  by  the  State  ;  for  if  the  State  were  to  take 
it,  the  landlords  would  not  get  it.  But  works  of  art  are  no 
doubt  much  better  for  the  purposes  of  ^  my  argument, 
especially  as  "we  may  soon  expect  to  hear  it  declar^  that 
works  of  art  are  the  property  of  the  nation  which  claims  the 
artist  as  its  own  (later  on  we  shall  get  the  cosmopolitan 
claim,  which,  in  its  turn,  will  swallow  up  this),  and  should 
not  be  appropriated  by  private  individuals.  But  the  most 
striking  instance  of  all  would  be  labour  itself  ;  and  here  we 
are  carrying  the  war  into  the  very  camp  of  the  enemy.  That 
there  is  an  “  unearned  increase  ”  in  the  value  of  labour  is, 
beyond  dispute,  dependent,  like  that  of  land,  upon  competi¬ 
tion.  Government  will  not,  I  presume,  be  asked  to  take 
this. 

When  you  say,  '‘The  accident  of  ‘unearned  increase’ 
attaches  not  to  land  alone,  but  to  all  monopolies,  of  whatso¬ 
ever  nature,”  and  that  you  “are  not  aware  that  Mr  Mill  has 
any  designs  upon  property  of  this  general  nature ;  he  has 
attacked  only  the  monopoly  of  land  you  are  simply  putting 
the  grievance  of  the  menaced  landowner  before  us.  If  all 
monopolists  were  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  the  monopo¬ 
list  of  land  would  have  little  to  complain  of.  As  it  is,  he 
fairly  enough  objects  that  he  is  taxed  far  more  heavily  than 
any  other  capitalist  of  equal  means.  The  ownei*s  and  occupiers 
of  land  have  to  pay  an  undue  share  of  the  local  taxation  of 
the  country,  and  at  a  time  when  they  are  agitating  for  the 
abolition  of  this  utterly  indefensible  inequality,  it  will  seem 
very  hard  if  they  only  of  all  monopolists  shall  be  called  upon 
to  disburse  their  unearned  increase.  They  have  long  been 
treated  jis  fair  quarry  for  radical  sportsmen,  and  this,  by-the- 
bye,  makes  it  very  difficult  to  be  a  radical  agriculturist.  I 
cannot  but  think,  then,  that  to  impose  upon  them  a  new  tax 
at  the  present  time  would  be  impolitic,  even  if  it  would  not 
be  unjust. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  repeat  my  previous  statement  that 
we  have  plenty  of  work  before  us  m  the  way  of  land  tenure 
reform,  without  going  in  for  this  new  crusade.  If  we  can 
get  the  large  monopolies  of  land  broken  up,  so  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  people  will  be  owners  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  we  shall  probably  hear  nothing  more  about  “  unearned 
increase.”  It  seems  somewhat  strange  to  find  Mr  Mill,  who 
so  thoroughly  believes  in  the  “  magic  ”  of  land  ownership  as 
an  incentive  to  industry,  frugality,  and  increased  production, 
should  initiate  a  movement  which,  if  successful,  would  deprive 
that  ownership  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  its  charms. 
The  peasant  proprietor  invests  in  land  with  a  sure  faith  in  at 
least  a  small  gain,  and  he  goes  to  work  with  confidence, 
hoping  by  further  expenditure  to  make  his  gain  larger.  To 
deprive  him  of  the  most  certain  item  in  his  reckoning  would 
not  improbably  cause  him  to  lose  confidence  in  the  success  of 
his^  venture  to  a  greater  extent  than  warrantable  by  a 
strictly  reasonable  computation.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
co-opei-ative  agriculture,  which  (and  not  the  economically 
objectionable  peasant  proprietorship)  all  well  wishers  of  the 
labourer  should  aim  to  promote  in  this  country.  But  there 
is  one  more  consideration  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
appropriation  of  the  unearned  increase  of  the  land  which  I 
will  put  before  your  readers,  and  it  is  by  no  means  of  the 
smallest  importance.  It  is  this,  that  a  new  tax  on  land  would 
almost  certainly  be  immediately  followed  by  a  rise  in  rents. 
Tenants  would  be  obliged  to  follow  suit  by  reducing  their 
expenditure,  and  as  payment  for  labour  is  the  item  which, 
w’ith  the  least  probabilitj’’  of  lessened  production,  they  could 
reduce  (the  employment  of  manual  laoour  not  being  by  any 
means  yet  generally  brought  down  to  the  minimum  of  profit¬ 
able  farming),  numbers  oi  workmen  would  be  thrown  out  of 
employment.  On  strictly  economic  grounds,  perhaps,  this 
result  would  not  be  objectionable ;  but  socially  considered, 
with  regard  to  the  present  state  of  the  population,  it  would 
be  a  deplorable  catastrophe. 

I  am,  &c..  An  East  Essex  Fabmeb. 

[Our  correspondent  has  failed  to  perceive  the  drift  of  our 
observations  on  “  the  unearned  increase  of  land.”  The  reason 
why  the  unearned  increase  of  land  is  singled  out  from  other 
monopolies  for  appropriation  by  the  State,  \/e  stated  to  be 
because  it  whs  land,  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  we  contended 
proper  object  of  private  property.  We 
held  that,  subject  to  the  interests  allowed  to  grow  up  in  land 
under  the  sanction  of  law,  the  whole  natural  wealth  of 
the  soil  IS  the  property  of  the  State.  In  the  second  place, 


THE  MONEY  MAKKET. 

The  rumour  as  to  the  fall  in  the  New  York  Exchange 
which  caused  so  sudden  and  severe  a  decline  last  week, turned 
out  to  be  unfounded  ;  consequently  prices  at  once  resumed 
their  upward  tendency,  and  nearly  all  securities  are  now 
higher,  the  course  of  prices  having  been  greatly  influenced 
by  the  large  arrivals  of  gold  which  continue  to  pour  in  ;  by 
the  very  satisfactory  traffic  returns  of  the  various  railways  • 
and  by  the  intelligence  from  Berlin  that  the  payment  of 
the  French  indemnity  had  been  arranged.  Money  is  again 
becoming  so  abundant  that  a  fall  in  the  Bank  rate  ia 
beginning  to  be  expected  rather  than  a  further  rise.  Indeed 
the  difficulty  of  employing  available  money  has  been  so 
great  that  business  has’  l^en  done  in  the  Discount  Market 
at  as  low  as  4  J  to  4J  per  cent.,  yet  with  all  these  favourable 
symptoms  the  markets  are  so  sensitive  that  the  most 
ungrounded  reports,  like  that  of  last  week,  are  readily 
believed,  and  may  at  any  moment  produce  a  fall,  if  not  a 
panic. 

The  English  Funds  have  shown  more  strength,  although 
the  highest  point  has  not  been  maintained.  The  improve, 
ment  is  consequent  upon  a  considerable  influx  of  bullion  to 
the  Bank,  and  the  much  easier  condition  of  the  Monev 
Market.  It  is  now  supposed  that  any  further  advance  in 
the  Bank  Hate  is  very  improbable ;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
speedy  reduction  to  4  per  cent,  is  confidently  looked  for. 
Consols  are  quoted  92 1  to  92}  for  money,  and  92}  to 
92J  for  November. 

The  wonderful  traffic  receipts  of  the  English  Railways 
have  caused  a  strong  demand  for  all  descriptions,  and  a 
general  advance  has  taken  place.  The  highest  quotations, 
however,  are  not  maintained  ;  still,  an  improvement  of  from 
I  to  4  per  cent,  for  the  week  has  been  established. 

Business  in  Foreign  Stocks  has  not  been  active,  but 
prices  are  tolerably  well  supported,  the  absence  of  business 
and  the  prices  from  Paris  causing  dulness. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  offering  for  subscription 
1,500  shares  of  lOOZ.  each,  part  of  2,500  shares  consti« 
tuting  the  ordinary  share  capital  of  “  The  Nantyglo  and 
Blaina  Ironworks  Company  (Limited).”  The  price  of  sub¬ 
scription  is  80Z.  per  lOOZ.  share,  payable  by  instalments, 
the  privilege  of  paying  in  full  on  allotment  being  reserved 
to  applicants,  in  which  case  they  will  be  entitled  to  discount 
at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  on  such  prepayments. 
The  shares  are  4  to  4^  prem. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Auvergne  Bitumi¬ 
nous  Hock  and  Paving  Company  (Limited),  with  a  capital 
of  150,000Z.,  in  lOZ.  shares,  of  which  80,000Z.  is  now  to 
be  subscribed.  The  property  consists  of  six  mines  in  the 
district  of  Auvergne,  containing  both  rock  asphalts  and 
bituminous  deposits,  which  are  to  be  purchased  for  50,0()OZ. 
in  cash  and  70,000Z.  in  shares.  The  list  closes  to-day. 

The  following  were  the  closing  prices  last  night : 

Consols,  92i  to  92}  for  money  and  92}  to  92}  for  the  awount. 

Foreign  Bonds : — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  93}.  to  93} ;  Egyp¬ 
tian  Seven  per  Cents.,  Viceroy,  85}  to  86}  4  ditto  P*** 

Cents.,  1868,  79}  to  79} ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  Khedive,  70}  to 
71};  French  Six  per  Cents.,  96}  to  96|;  ditto  Five  P***  Cenw., 
9f  to  9}  prem. ;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  59} to  69} ;  Peruvian  rive 
per  Cents.,  91}  to  92};  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  33  9-16  to 
33  11-16;  ditto  Scrip,  1871,  2  9-16  to  2  11-16  prem.  ;  Turtisli. 
Five  per  Cents.,  1865, 45}  to  45} ;  ditto  Six-  per  Cents.,  1865, 62}  to 
63} ;  ditto,  1869,  52}  to  52} ;  ditto,  1871,  3}  to  8  dii.  ,  ^  ' 

English  Railway  Shares  :~Brighton,  69}  to  69};  Calcdoaii^. 
112}  to  113;  Great  Eastern,  43}  to  44};  Great  Weste^  lW}i 
to  105} ;  Great  Northern  “A.,”  153}  to  154}  ;  London 
Western,  144}  to  145};  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  24}  to  25 
Metropolitan,  76}  to  77} ;  ditto  District,  83}  to  34;  Midland, 
to  137};  North-Eastern  “Consols,”  170  to  170};  Sheffield, 66}  to 
67  ;  and  South-Eastern,  93}  to  94}.  iao 

Miscellaneous  Shares  :  —  Anglo-American  Telegraph,  " 
110;  ditto  Mediterranean  Telegraph,  161  to  162  ;  British  India 
Telegraph,  8}  to  8}. 


I 
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LITERARY.  amid  such  miseries  as  raised  up  the  fanatics  of  the  C^rennes  ;  if 

*  we  recognise,  on  the  other  hand,  that  primitire  religions  are  boro 

°  the  awakening  of  human  reason,  during  the  richest  blossocniog 

TAINE’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  human  imagination,  at  a  time  of  the  fairest  artlessness  and  the 
rr- .  T*-  w  A  T>  •  i  *  j  greatest  credulity ;  if  we  consider,  also,  that  Mahommcdaoism 

H^tory  ® Appeared  with  the  dawning  of  poetic  prose,  and  the  eonceptioD  of 

^  national  unity,  amongst  a  poople  destitute  of  science,  at  a  period 

Academy.  W  ith  a  Preface  by  the  Author.  Vol.  1.  Edmon-  of  sudden  development  of  the  intellect,— we  might  then  coiicludo 
Bton  an  oug  as.  ®  religion  is  born,  declines,  is  reformed  and  transfonDed 


”/  P?.U'bv‘".h.“ATH”  V?*T  nr'*" 

Academy.  W  ith  a  Preface  by  the  Author.  Vol.  I.  Edmon-  of  sudden  development  of  the  intellect,— we  might  then  coiicludo 
Bton  an  oug  as.  Notice  ^  is  born,  declines,  is  reformed  and  transfonDed 

’  ^  according  as  circumstances  confirm  and  combine,  with  more  or 

It  is  strange  that  so  valuable  a  work  as  M.  Taine’s  less  exactitude  and  force,  its  three  generative  instincts;  and  we 
*  Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Anglaise  ’  has  not  sooner  been  understand  why  it  is  endemic  in  India,  amidst  imagina- 

translated  into  English.  Leaving  out  of  account  Professor  Phi®-,  eminentlj  fanatic  brains;  why  it  blossometf 

nr  1  u  TTir  ‘A  °  »  i.*  i.  •  r  forth  so  strangely  and  grandly  in  the  middle  ages,  amidst  an 

Henry  Money  s  pjnglish  Writers,  which  is  a  work  of  a  oppressive  organisation,  new  tongues  and  literatures ;  why  it  was 

very  different  sort,  and  of  which  as  yet  only  about  a  third  aroused  in  the  sixteenth  century  with  a  new  character  and  heroic 
has  been  published,  it  shows  a  sounder  appreciation  of  f^^busiasm,  amid  universal  regeneration,  and  during  the  awaken. 

the  spirit  of  our  literature,  and  is  a  better  exponent  of  its  races ;  why  it  breaks  out  into  eccentric  sects 

.  ..  jf.v  ‘Ai  !•,.  amid  the  rude  American  democracy,  and  under  the  bureaucratic 

growth  from  stage  to  stage,  and  of  the  minute  characteristics  Hussian  despotism ;  why,  in  fine,  it  is  spread,  at  the  present  day» 


of  each  stage,  than  any  of  the  nnmerous  summaries  and  out¬ 
line  histories  that  have  been  produced  by  Englishmen. 
On  this  ground  it  is  an  excellent  text-book  for  the  use  of 
students,  very  much  superior  to  any  of  those  now  in  use  at 
our  schools  and  colleges.  This,  however,  is  only  one,  and 
not  the  greater,  of  its  merits.  Admirable  as  are  most  of 
its  detailed  criticisms,  it  is  chiefly  important  on  account  of 
its  philosophical  grasp  of  the  whole  subject.  Other  works 
may  approach  it  in  respect  of  detailed  criticism,  and,  of 
coarse,  many  books  on  special  branches  of  the  subject  far 
surpass  it  by  reason  both  of  their  fuller  treatment  and  of 
their  greater  intimacy  with  the  particular  grounds  that  they 
traverse ;  but  no  other  writer,  either  English  or  foreign, 
has  yet  succeeded  in  showing  so  clearly  how  the  entire  life 
of  the  English  people  is  reflected  in  its  literature,  and  in 
accordance  with  what  laws  the  national  thought  thus 
reflected  has  been  modified  and  developed.  **  Each  of  its 
literary  works,’*  says  M.  Taine,  in  his  preface  to  the  trans- 
lation  that  is  before  us,  **  is  a  painting  in  which  we  con¬ 
template  that  great  individual  that  we  call  a  nation.  And 


over  Europe  in  such  different  dimensions  and  snehyarions  ebarae- 
teristics,  according  to  the  differences  of  race  and  civilisation. 
And  so  for  every  kind  of  human  production — for  literatore, 
music,  the  fine  arts,  philosophy,  science,  statecraft,  industries,  and 
the  rest.  Each  of  these  has  for  its  direct  cause  a  moral  disposi¬ 
tion,  or  a  combination  of  moral  dispositions ;  the  canse  given, 
they  appear ;  the  cause  withdrawn,  they  vanish :  the  weakness  or 
intensity  of  the  cause  measures  their  weakness  or  intensity.  They 
are  bound  up  with  their  causes,  as  a  physical  phenomenon  with 
its  condition,  as  the  dew  with  the  fall  of  the  variable  tempera¬ 
ture,  as  dilatation  with  heat.  There  are  such  dualities  in  tbo 
moral  as  in  the  physical  world,  as  rigorously  bound  together,  and 
as  universally  extended  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  Whatever  in 
the  one  case  produces,  alters,  suppresses  the  first  term,  proiluces,, 
alters,  suppresses  the  second  as  a  necessary  consequence.  What¬ 
ever  lowers  the  temperature,  deposits  the  dew.  Whatever- 
develops  crednlity  side  by  side  with  poetical  thoughts,  engenders 
religion.  Thus  phenomena  have  been  produced  ;  thus  they  wilk 
be  produced.  As  soon  as  we  know  the  sufficient  and  necessary 
condition  of  one  of  these  vast  occurrences,  our  understanding 
grasps  the  future  as  well  as  the  past.  We  can  say  with  con¬ 
fidence  in  what  circumstances  it  will  reappear,  foresee  without 
rashness  many  portions  of  its  future  history,  and  sketch  with  care 
some  features  of  its  ulterior  development. 

We  have  quoted  that  long  paragraph,  as  it  shows  better 


thii  panting  IB  more  precious  to  us  than  a  physical  per-  deMnption  of  ours  could  do,  the  temper  in  whieb 


trait,  because  it  is  a  moral  portrait.  The  poem  of  Beowulf, 
the  ‘  Canterbury  Tales,’  the  theatre  of  the  Renaissance  and 
the  Reformation,  the  various  successions  of  prose-writers 
and  poets  from  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  to  Tennyson, 
Dickens,  and  Carlyle,  show  us  all  the  literary  forms,  all  the 


M.  Taine  enters  upon  his  work  as  an  historian,  and,  having 
himself  very  few  models  to  imitate,  sets  an  example  which 
others  would  do  well  to  follow.  He  says  that,  desiring  la 
make  an  experiment  in  the  writing  of  scientific  history^  he 
chose  literature  for  his  special  ground  because  “ii 


pwtic  dgures,  all  the  turns  of  thought,  of  sentiment,  and  ^  literatures  that  one  may  eonstnsrt  . 

of  style,  in  which  is  expressed  the  soul  of  the  E^luh  ^  moral  historv,  and  adrance  towards  the  knowledge  of. 
nation.’  It  is  the  biography  of  this  soul  which  M.  Tame  p3y„hological  I’aws,  from  which  erents  spring.”  And  oat 
has  undertaken  to  write.  pf  ygnous  national  literatures  that  it  was  possible  to 

M.  Taine  handles  his  subject  after  the  only  right  method  describe  in  detail,  or  that  were  worth  so  describing,  ho¬ 
of  historical  study,  though  it  is  one  that  very  few  his-  chose  that  of  England  because  ^Hhe  three  grounds  whenee  it 
torical  students  have  as  yet  adopted.  History  is  a  science,  has  sprung — race,  climate,  and  the  Norman  invasion,  may  be 
the  most  important  branch  of  the  science  of  psychology  ;  and  observed  in  its  remains  with  perfect  exactness  ;  so  well  that 
the  proper  business  of  historians  is  to  detect,  co-ordinate,  we  may  examine  in  this  history  the  two  most  powOTfo) 
and  describe  the  phenomena  in  the  life  of  a  nation  or  an  springs  of  human  transformation,  natural  bent  and  eoD- 


age,  in  order  that  the  laws  in  accordance  with  which  these 
phenomena  occur  may  be  understood.  Just  as,  in  the 
life  of  an  individual,  it  is  possible  to  see  how  and  why  his 
life  is  fashioned,  how  certain  influences  produce  in  him 


straining  force,  and  we  may  examine  them  without  uncer¬ 
tainty  or  gap,  in  a  series  of  authentic  and  unmutilateds 
memorials.” 

Of  the  general  method  pursued  by  M.  Taine  in  this  work 


certain  necessary  results,  and  how  he  in  turn,  by  actions  we  cannot  speak  too  highly,  and  in  most  of  his  details  be 
that  are  beyond  his  own  control,  produces  unavoidable  conse-  has  shown  a  remarkably  just  and  thorough  apprehension  oi 
qnences  upon  the  lives  ^f  others — how,  in  fact,  he  is  one  his  subject.  But,  as  might  be  expected,  his  book  is  not 
unit  in  the  hive  of  action  which  is  subject  to  laws  that  we  satisfactory  in  all  its  parts,  and  at  the  outset  he  falls  into 
must  strive  to  apprehend  If  we  would  see  the  significance  an  error  which  all  others  who  have  attempted  to  tread  ia 
of  the  individual  life — so  in  the  life  of  a  nation  it  is  pos-  the  same  path  as  he  has  taken  have  also  fallen  into,  yet 
sible  to  trace  the  workings  of  law,  and  necessary  to  do  so,  which  parity  vitiates  the  conclusion  he  arrives  at.  Un¬ 
it  our  study  is  to  be  profitable  as  well  as  amusing.  The  doubtedly  the  chief  value  of  a  nation’s  literature  is  in 
larger  task,  indeed,  is  more  feasible  than  the  smaller,  as  it  expression  of  the  national  thought,  and  very  much  mor& 
la  easier  to  observe  and  measure  forces  and  counter-forces  help  may  be  derived  from  literary  remains  than  from  aay 
that  work  on  a  grand  scale,  and  under  conditions  that  are  other  source  open  to  us.  But  literature  is  not  the  onljr 
public,  than  those  which  operate  within  the  narrow  limits  source,  and  when  all  available  sources  alike  are  drained  wo¬ 
of  private  life.  If  history  is  to  be  anything  better  than  a  must  acknowledge  that  there  are  many  gaps  in  our  know- 
pastime,  we  must  not  content  ourselves  with  gathering  up  ledge.  M.  Taine,  however,  while  anxious  to  tabulate  a* 


larger  task,  indeed,  is  more  feasible  than  the  smaller,  as  it  expression  of  the  national  thought,  and  very  much  mor& 
la  easier  to  observe  and  measure  forces  and  counter-forces  help  may  be  derived  from  literary  remains  than  from  aay 
that  work  on  a  grand  scale,  and  under  conditions  that  are  other  source  open  to  us.  But  literature  is  not  the  only 
public,  than  those  which  operate  within  the  narrow  limits  source,  and  when  all  available  sources  alike  are  drained  wo¬ 
of  private  life.  If  history  is  to  be  anything  better  than  a  must  acknowledge  that  there  are  many  gaps  in  our  know- 
pastime,  we  must  not  content  ourselves  with  gathering  up  ledge.  M.  Taine,  however,  while  anxious  to  tabulate  a* 
its  anecdotes,  and  heaping  together  its  antiquarian  details ;  complete  scheme  of  the  progress  of  thought  in  England,, 
kut  we  must  reduce  them  to  order,  and  deduce  from  them,  does  not  care  for  all  the  sources  open  to  him.  “  I  would 
us  best  we  can,  the  rules  by  which  they  have  been  brought  give  fifty  volumes  of  charters  and  a  hundred  volnnow  o£ 
about.  As  M.  Taine  says  :  State-papers,”  he  says,  '^for  the  *  Memoirs  of  Cellmi,  tho 

Iff  for  ihstance,  it  were  admitted  that  a  religion  is  a  metaphysi-  *  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  the  ^  Table-talk  of  Luthei% 
cal  poem,  accompanied  by  a  belief ;  and  remarking  at  the  same  ‘  Comedies  of  Aristophanes }  and  he  clearly  shows  that  h©’* 
*bat  there  arc  certain  epochs,  races,  and  circumstance  in  yery  little  store  indeed  on  the  charters  and  State-papero  . 

ich  belief,  the  poetical  and  metaphysical  faculty,  arc  combined  ,  ii  jjjnjjred  materials  of  ordinary  history.  “A 

““'runted  vigour;  if  we  consider  that  Christianity  and  „  fhp  confessions  of  a  suDerior  rnnn 

Buddhism  were  proJuced  at  periods  of  grand  productions,  and  great  poem,  a  fine  novel,  the  confessions  of  a  supenor  man^ 
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this  day,  the  dominant  current  of  thought  in  the  country. 
M.  Taine  does  recognise  the  existence  of  this  current,  and 
he  shows  how  it  came  to  thd  surface  and  preyailed  over  all 
others  in  the  writings  of  Ohaucer  and  his  successors ;  hut 
he  fails  to  show  to  what  extent  the  national  thought 
was  English  thought  even  during  the  generations  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  fault  here, 
as  elsewhere,  is  in  his  attaching  too  great  importance  to 
the  literature  that  has  survived  ;  and  forgetting  that  quite 
as  good  literature  may  have  existed,  but  been  since  lost,  or 
that  the  popular  spirit  may  have  been  powerful  without 
ever  uttering  itself  in  literature  at  all.  The  Miltons  are 
precious  spokesmen  of  the  national  mind ;  but  the  nation 
has  been  chiefly  made  up  of  mute,  inglorious  Miltons, 
whose  temper  was  none  the  less  significant  because  it  never 
took  shape  in  poetry  or  prose. 

We  must  defer  to  another  occasion  our  remarks  on  M. 
Taine’s  generally  excellent  criticisms  on  the  great  English 
writers,  from  Chaucer  downwards ;  but  wo  are  bound  to 
bear  testimony  at  once  to  the  very  great  ability  with  which 
Mr  Van  Laun  has  translated  the  work.  The  paragraph  we 
have  quoted  will  show  how  thoroughly  the  book  reads  like 
a  native  production.  _ 


are  juore  instructive  than  a  heap  of  historians  with  their 
histories."  That  may  be  true  ;  but  often  the  poem  and  the 
novel  receives  important  confirmation  or  correction  from 
eh.irters  and  State-papers,  and  oftener  still  these  latter  are 
our  best  sources  of  information  for  periods  and  conditions 
of  life  which  we  have  no  poem  or  novel  to  illustrate.  A 
student  as  philosophical  as  M.  Taine  should  have  consulted 
every  source  within  his  reach ;  and,  had  he  done  so,  his 
judgment  might  have  been  altered  in  some  cases,  while 
where  it  w-as  not  altered  it  would  have  been  materially 
flrengthened. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  defects  in  M.  Taine’s  work 
are  most  apparent  in  its  earlier  parts.  It  is  evident  that  he 
lias  not  given  to  the  long  periods  before  Chaucer  as  much 
attention  as  to  the  later  generations.  Yet,  for  the  accurate 
working  out  of  his  plan,  it  was  of  supreme  importance  that 
he  should  understand  those  periods  as  thoroughly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  seeing  that  in  them  were  sown  the  seeds  of  the  famous 
growth  that  ho  has  to  chronicle  and  trace  to  its  origin.  “  I 
liave  endeavoured,"  he  says,  “to  define  the  primary 
springs,  to  exhibit  their  gradual  effects,  to  explain  how 
tliey  have  ended."  Yet  two  of  the  primary  springs 
of  English  life  he  has  not  so  much  as  named,  and  those 
that  he  does  name  he  has  not  adequately  described. 
English  literature,  the  thought  that  is  contained  in  it,  the 
method  of  natural  life  that  it  reflects,  he  traces  to  the 
so-called  Anglo-Saxons  who  crossed  the  Narrow  Seas, 
singing  snatches  of  *  Beowulf*  and  breathing  the  spirit  that 
animated  them  and  their  forefathers  in  the  German  forests 
and  on  the  Belgian  coastland.  But  he  does  not  see  how 
that  spirit  was  modified  by  fusion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  with 
the  native  Celts  of  Britain,  themselves  largely  influenced  by 
the.  teachings  of  the  Homan  conquerors.  No  authentic 
traces  of  old  British  literature  remain  ;  the  best  relics 
that  wo  have  have  filtered  through  the  traditions  of  Bre¬ 
tagne,  and  represent  only  the  reminiscences  of  later  Celts 
concerning  the  feuds  of  the  ancient  Britons  and  the  Anglo- 
Si  x^ns.  Looking  only  to  literature  for  his  information, 
M.  Taine  can  find  no  trace  of  Celtic  infiuence  upon  the 
Anglo-Saxons.  He  believes  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  came 
over  as  barbarians,  and  were  only  civilised  by  the  climatic 
and  other  like  influences  of  their  new  home,  by  the  partial 
working  of  Latin  culture — then  sadly  degenerate — as  it  was 
brought  over  by  priests  and  monks,  and  by  the  fuller 
current  of  influences  consequent  on  the  Norman  conquest. 
Yet  evidences  of  Boman-British  civilisation  are  not  want¬ 
ing,  and  its  effects  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  colonists  are 
apparent  to  all  who  make  a  proper  study  of  all  the  frag¬ 
mentary  sources  of  information  that  exist.  The  old  notion 
that  successive  colonies  of  Anglo-Saxons  came  over  to 
Britain,  exterminated  or  expelled  all  its  earlier  inhabitants, 
and  peopled  it  all  with  their  own  unadulterated  race,  is 
now  thoroughly  exploded.  It  has  been  abundantly  proved 
that  the  English  nation  is,  at  any  rate,  as  much  Celtic  as 
Teutonic  in  its  origin,  that  it  grew  out  of  a  fusion  of  the 
two  races  by  intermarriage  and  long  association,  and  that 
the  supremacy  of  the  Teutonic  element  in  the  compo¬ 
site  speech  by  no  means  indicates  its  supremacy  in  the 
composite  race.  In  attempting  to  trace  English  thought 
to  its  “primitive  springs,**  and  ignoring  the  Celtic  spring, 
just  because  it  did  not  bubble  up  to  the  surface  in  literary 
works  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  or  the  hymns  of 
CaMimon,  M.  Taine  has  seriously  impaired  the  completeness 
of  his  scientific  view. 

A  like  error  appears  in  the  next  section  of  his  work. 
Having  sketched  the  progress  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature, 
and  done  it  very  vividly  and  truthfully,  M.  Taine 
describes  the  Norman  importation  of  new  thought.  This, 
also,  is  done  very  well,  and  no  fault  could  be  found 
with  it,  if  he  had  shown  how  the  Anglo-Norman 
literature  held  its  place  in  the  country  and  represented 
the  thought  of  its  Anglo-Norman  masters,  while  the 
thought  of  the  subject  English  had  quite  as  vigorous  a 
progress,  even  though  we  have  ver}'  few  relics  of  it  in 
extant  literature.  That  its  progress  was  vigorous  we  know 
beyond  dispute.  That  this  English  current  was  stronger 
than  the  Anglo-Norman  current  is  proved  in  many  ways, 
and  sufficiently  by  the  fact  that,  after  some  two  centuries 
•f  attempted  repression,  it  became,  and  ha^;  continued  to 


A  SOCIALIST  NOVEL. 

The  SyUestres.  By  M.  Betham  Edward*,  Aathor  of  ‘Kitty,* 
*Dr  Jacob,’  *A  Winter  wicli  the  Swallows,*  &o.  In  Three 
Yolnmes.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Though  they  may  be  somewhat  unnatural  and  sent!- 
mental,  there  is  always  good  thought  in  Miss  Edwards's 
novels.  They  read  very  pleasantly,  and,  going  beyond  the 
hackneyed  ground  of  most  novelists  for  their  material,  they 
teach  ^  well  as  amuse.  Miss  Edwards  has  always  shown 
herself  to  some  extent  a  social  reformer;  but  in  ‘The 
Sylvestres  *  she  is  far  bolder  than  she  has  been  before, 
both  in  her  choice  of  a  subject  and  in  her  handling  of  it. 
An  abundance  of  fiction  has  been  written  in  this  country 
and  on  the  Continent  about  the  International  Working 
Men*s  Association,  but  we  believe  Miss  Edwards  is  the  first 
to  introduce  it  into  a  novel,  and  probably  there  are  not 
many  other  tales  mainly  designed  to  set  forth  the  more 
amiable  features  of  Fourierism. 

The  heroine  and  hero  of  this  stoiy  are  Miss  Ingaretha 
Meadowcourt  and  Mr  Carew  Carew,  rich  owners  of  adjoin¬ 
ing  estates  in  Suffolk,  whom  the  world  expects  to  marry, 
and  whose  love-affairs,  though  not  at  all  of  a  conventional 
sort,  make  the  conventional  chain  of  interest  which  seems 
to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  a  novel.  The  real  interest  of 
the  book  centres,  however,  in  M.  Sylvestre,  an  Englishman 
who  has  been  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  French  socialism 
during  a  long  residence  in  France,  that  he  retains  his 
foreign  title,  and  in  the  French  wife  who  shares  all  his  plans 
and  joins  with  him  in  exerting  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
hero  and  heroine.  They  had  married,  and  gone  to  take 
part  in  a  Fourierist  experiment  in  America  before  the 
French  Be  volution  of  1848,  and  after  that  they  had  pro¬ 
pounded  their  views  in  Paris  until  the  coup  d*etat  caused 
their  exile  to  Algeria.  There  they  founded  a  socialist 
colony  that  throve  well  for  a  time,  and,  among  many  others, 
they  made  converts  of  Mr  Carew  and  Miss  Meadowcourt. 
But  the  colony  has  been  broken  up  by  pestilence  and 
famine,  by  the  prejudice  of  outsiders,  and,  as  we  are  to 
suppose,  by  mismanagement  within,  before  the  story  opens. 
Its  scene  is  in  Suffolk.  Miss  Meadowcourt,  troubled  to 
know  what  she  shall  do  with  her  wealth,  and  how  she 
shall  fulfil  the  duties  of  an  English  landed  proprietor,  wel¬ 
comes  to  her  house  the  socialist  apostle  and  his  wife  on 
their  escape  from  the  troubles  that  befel  them  in  Algeria. 
With  them  also  come  two  of  their  disciples.  Bene  and 
Maddio,  who  prefer  to  lodge  at  a  ratcatcher’s  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Miss  Edwards  describes  very  well  the  horror 
of  the  Suffolk  gentlefolk  at  this  irruption  of  socialists,  a 
horror  greatly  increased  when  their  example  is  found  to 
work  upon  Miss  Meadowcourt’s  known  eccentricities,  and  it 
is  discovered  that  she  yields  far  more  honour  to  her  ragged 
visitoia  than  to  the  most  aristocratic  of  her  neighbours. 
The  parish  rector,  who  “  plumes  himself  vastly  on  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  nobler  order  of  created  beings,  namely,  man,  and 
the  noblest  order  of  social  beings,  namely,  parsons,**  arms 
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himself  with  tracte  and  homilies,  and  the  world  joins  with  and  health  indicated  by  the  broad  chest,  the  ruddy  skin, 
the  Church  in  denouncing  the  dangerous  intruders  and  the  bright  eye;’*  while,  at  the  same  time,  “self.govern. 
their  misguided  patroness.  But  Miss  Meadowcourt  per-  ment,  concentration,  purpose,  were  written  on  every  brow— 
3  sts.  She  stocks  a  farm  for  M.  Sylvestre,  and  encourages  of  energy  there  was  ample  sign,  of  restlessness  none.” 
him  to  use  it  in  advancing  his  theories.  We  have  no  wish  to  quarrel  with  Miss  Edwards,  however. 

As  Miss  Edwards  is  bold  enough  to  teach  socialism  in  a  She  has  written  a  very  interesting  novel,  with  very  good 
novel,  it  would  have  been  better  had  she  been  rather  more  intentions,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  it  will  have  all  the 
precise  in  her  unfolding  of  its  principles  and  methods.  She  popularity  it  merits.  If  inferior  as  a  work  of  art  to  *  Alton 
gives  plenty  of  space  to  her  description  of  M.  Sylvestre’s  Locke,’  it  is  not  more  sentimental ;  and  it  fairly  indicates 
phalanstery,  and  allows  him  to  discourse  freely  about  the  the  modifications  of  socialism  that  have  arisen  since  *  Alton 
advantages  of  Fourierism  ;  but  her  descriptions,  like  most  Locke  *  was  written.  And  the  novel  certainly  appears  at  a 
socialist  books,  are  composed  too  much  of  generalities,  fortunate  moment.  Now  that  Conservative  peers  and  aris- 
We  have,  it  is  true,  some  sketches  of  the  inner  life  of  the  tocratic  commoners  are  entering  into  an  offensive  and 
colony,  glimpses  of  the  genuine  philanthropy  with  which  defensive  alliance  with  the  Land  and  Labour  League,  and 
the  reformers  try  to  assist  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood,  promising  to  advance  communism  in  England,  their 
and  humorous  episodes  showing  to  what  straits  they  are  wives  and  daughters  should  be  glad  of  such  a  pleasant 
sometimes  reduced  by  their  impulsive  charity.  But  it  school-book  in  Fourierism  as  ‘  The  Sylvestres.* 
would  have  been  easy  to  give  more  details  ;  and  if,  as  we  _ 

FlrAer^ind  eS  oZ  ^  SAMUELSON’S  VIEWS  OP  THE  DEITY, 

difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  accomplishment,  without  Views  of  the  Deity,  Traditional  and  Scientific ;  a 
believing  that  these  difficulties  are  insurmountable,  she 

might  have  propounded  her  views  more  clearly,  and  at  the  This  is  a  strange  little  book,  but  one  that  deserves  to  be 
same  t.me  improved  her  book  as  a  mere  novel  M.  Sylvestre  carefully  read  and  studied  by  all  who  are  interested  in  ob- 
stands  ou  o  y  in  her  pages  m  a  true  apostle.  We  have  serving  the  influence  that  the  discoveries  of  modem  science 
along  sermon,  and  a  very  good  sermon,  from  him  on  the  are  exercising  on  theological  opinion.  The  main  object  its 
Fourienstmi  ennium,  and  many  shorter  discoui^s  ;  but  we  author  has  in  view  is  the  reconciliation  of  the  teaching  of 
want  more  of  his  acts  and  fewer  of  his  words.  We  are  revelation  and  science  regarding  the  Deity,  but  the  method 
told  very  fu  ly  what  sort  of  influence  he  exerted  upon  his  by  which  he  seeks  to  accomplish  this  purpose  is  materially 
disciples ;  we  are  not  told  sufficiently  what  was  the  effect  and  essentially  different  from  that  adopted  by  any  of  the 
of  his  influence  upon  these  disciples,  and,  through  them,  writers  who  have  hitherto  essayed  this  task.  Without 
upon  the  world  that  is  waiting  to  be  regenerated.  This  being  entirely  original,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to 
being  a  fiction,  ^  which  could  have  been  shaped  as  the  compare  it  with  the  theology  of  an  obscure  sect  of  latter- 
authoress^  chose,  it  is  no  excuse  for  her  to  say  that  M.  (jay  Christians,  Mr  Samuelson’s  doctrine  will  certainly  bo 
Sylvestre  s  phalanstery,  before  it  has  time  to  do  much  regarded  as  a  novelty  by  most  readers.  His  book  is  not 
good,  is  destroyed  by  the  fury  of  some  drunken  villagers,  marked  by  grace  of  style,  nor  does  it  display  profound 
who  set  fire  to  the  farmhouse  and  murder  its  master.  scholarship  ;  but  it  is  not  devoid  of  merit  of  another 

A  more  practical  socialist  than  M.  Sylvestre,  and  one  and  a  still  rarer  kind.  Its  author  is  transparently  honest 
who  ought  to  have  been  made  more  of  in  the  story,  is  and  earnest,  and  he  approaches  his  subject  with  a  mind 
Rene.  “  To  want  bread  is  not  much,”  he  says  in  explana-  free,  at  least,  from  the  more  common  forms  of  prejudice, 
tion  of  his  devotion  to  Fourierism  ;  “  to  be  a  social  pariah  Whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with  him,  we  can  hardly 
from  childhood  very  little ;  blows,  kicks,  and  bruises  also  refuse  Mr  Saihuelson  the  credit  of  having  outlined  a 
can  be  forgotten.  But  there  are  things  that  happened  as  scheme  of  theology  that  is  novel  without  being  manifestly 
early  as  that  not  easy  to  forget — the  miserable  conscious-  irrational. 

ness  of  being  bom  into  a  world  without  being  wanted.  In  the  introduction  to  his  *  Views  of  the  Deity,*  Mr 
and  without  being  able  to  get  out  of  it ;  the  insup-  Samuelson  expresses  his  belief  that  when  men,  instead  of 
portable  necessity  of  having  to  do  battle  with  society;  clinging  to  their  old  traditions  and  prejudices  and. con* 
the  devilish  rage  induced  even  in  a  young  heart  by  hunger,  temning  the  grandest  revelations  of  modern  science,  because 
and  thirst,  and  cold.  Oh,  I  pray  Heaven  to  forget  all  this,  they  conflict  with  these  preconceptions,  shall  have  gathered 
and  Heaven  does  not  grant  my  prayer.”  Early  in  the  together  from  the  physical  universe,  as  well  as  from  the 
novel  we  are  in  hopes  that  he  will  throw  in  his  lot  and  pages  of  history,  all  the  materials  necessary  for  a  true 
become  a  leader  of  thought  among  those  English  labourers  understanding  of  the  nature  of  that  God  who  is  now,  as  of 
who,  he  sees,  are  working  out  the  socialist  problem  by  old,  ignorantly  worshipped,  then  will  theology,  instead  of 
slow  and  cautious  stages ;  and  we  are  told  how  he  discerns  being  the  bone  of  contention  which  keeps  men  asunder 
the  practical  realisation  of  all  that  was  best  in  the  and  narrows  their  intellects,  become  the  broadest,  grandest^ 
dreams  of  Owen,  Fourier,  and  Proudhon,  in  “  this  nnd  the  most  edifying  of  all  sciences  which  the  human 
trade-unionism,  this  association  of  working  men,  this  mind  can  grasp  and  study.”  Under  the  conviction  that 
leaguing  together  of  the  upholders  of  free  labour,  of  co-  this  time  is  near  at  hand,  our  author  seeks  to  indicate  the 
operation,  of  peace  and  of  liberty,  this  outcry  for  educa-  direction  that  theological  studies  ought,  and  are  in  his 
tion,  for  political  rights  of  both  sexes  and  all  grades,  for  opinion  likely,  to  take  in  the  future,  and  “  to  suggest  one 
toleration  in  thought,  for  emancipation  from  theological  of  many  methods  of  thought  which  ^  may  be  useful  to 
thraldom  ”  that  are  apparent  in  England.  He  quits  Eng-  scientific  theologians.”  His  book  is  divided  i*^to  two  parts, 
land,  however,  and  goes  to  Paris,  where  he  is  quickly  In  the  first  he  attempts  to  reproduce  the  pictures  of 
caught  and  put  in  prison  because  he  is  a  member  of  the  the  Deity  as  they  are  to  be  found  depicted  in  the  Vedas,  the 
International  Association,  or,  as  he  phrases  it, a  volun-  Old  Testament,  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  devotional  works  of 
teer  in  what  will  soon  be  the  largest  army  the  world  has  modem  Christians,  including  Churchmen,  Boman  Catholics, 
ever  seen,  but  an  army  of  peaceful  men  of  all  nations,  and  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  Independents,^  and  Unitarians,  an  to 
not  of  soldiers,  whose  watchword  is  progress  instead  of  combine  these  various  conceptions  into  one  progrwsive  and 
glory.”  He  comes  from  prison  only  to  take  part  in  the  ever  increasingly-elevated  image  of  Godhead.  In  the  second 

sentimental  and  conventional  part  of  Miss  Edwards’s  novel,  part,  he  ”  has  availed  himself  of  the  o  serva  ions  o 
While  he  is  there,  however,  we  are  introduced,  through  the  most  advanced  scientific  thinkers  and  investigators  of 
the  heroine’s  efforts  to  relieve  him,  to  the  International  the  day.  to  trace  by  the  inductive  method  the  existence 
Association  in  London — about  which,  perhaps.  Miss  and  action  of  God  in  nature,”  and  has  sought  to  construct 
Edwards  does  not  know  veiy  much.  Dr  Karl  Marx  and  an  outline  of  the  attributes  of 

his  friends  will  be  amused  by  the  description  here  given  of  fleeted  in  nature,  **  to  be  filled  up,  e  a  s,  ® 

“  tke  gloomy  little  council-chamber  of  the  Association  treasures  of  science,  by  abler  minds,  should  any  be  found 
Jntemationale  des  Travailleurs  in  High  Holbom,”  and  of  willing  to  adopt  the  scheme  shadowed  forth.  Moreover, 
Jngaretha’s  interview  with  its  members,  who,  “  in  spite  of  “  the  author  has  essayed  to  combine,  in  one  view,  the  two 
stature  and  manly  beard,  lacked  that  look  of  vigour  revelations  of  God  as  they  are  seen  in  science  and  in  tradi- 
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tion  ;  "  and  he  asserts  that  the  more  prominent  features 
are  found  to  coincide,  and  to  present  a  real  and  lifelike 
image  of  Him  whom  no  human  eye  has  seen.’* 

Of  the  first  part  of  this  book  little  need  be  said.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  extracts  from  the  Vedas  (taken  from  Mr 
Max  Muller’s  works),  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
and  from  well-known  collections  of  hymns,  strung  together 
without  much  regard  either  to  chronology  or  to  artistic  effect. 
The  value  of  this  portion  of  Mr  Samuelson’s  labours*  is 
very  slight.  There  is  nothing  in  it  with  which  students  of 
comparative  religion  are  not  already  familiar,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  two  stanzas  from  a  modem  Trinitarian  hymn,  invok¬ 
ing  the  Divine  wrath  or  blessing — we  know  not  which  term 
would  be  most  appropriate — on  the  Mahometans  and  the 
Unitarians.  These  lines  are  exceedingly  vigorous,  and  will 
be  appreciated  by  the  collector  of  literary  curiosities.  They 
batter  at  Heaven’s  gate  in  the  following  tempestuous  and 
unmannerly  fashion : 

The  smoke  of  the  infernal  Cave 
Which  half  the  Christian  world  o’erspread, 

Disperse  thou  heavenly  Light,  and  save 
The  souls  by  that  Imposter  led, 

That  Arab  thief  as  Satan  bold. 

Who  quite  destroy’d  thy  Asian  fold. 

O  might  the  blood  of  sprinkling  cry. 

For  those  who  spurn  the  sprinkled  blood ! 

Assert  thy  glorious  Deity, 

Stretch  forth  thine  hand  thou  Triune  God ! 

The  Unitarian  fiend  expel 

And  chace  his  doctrine  back  to  bell. 

Tbe  conclusion  that  the  author  of  *  Views  of  the  Deity  * 
arrives  at  from  his  limited  review  of  traditional  conceptions 
of  God,  ancient  and  modem,  is  certainly  singular,  and  it 
assuredly  is  not  supported  by  sufficient  evidence  ;  but  as  he 
has  no  special  qualifications  for  treating  this  branch  of  his 
subject,  we  need  not  let  it  detain  us.  It  is  in  the  second 
part  of  his  volume,  headed  “  Scientific  Teachings  concern¬ 
ing  the  Deity,”  that  we  must  evidently  look  for  the  argu¬ 
ments  on  which  Mr  Samuelson  bases  his  claim  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  tbe  prophet  of  the  scientific  theology  of  the  future. 
Passing  over  a  chapter  devoted  to  a  discussion  on  the 
conflict  between  science  and  orthodoxy,”  which  has  no 
direct  connection  with  the  inquiry,  we  come  to  the  series  of 
chapters  in  which  the  new  theology  is  expounded.  And 
here,  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  inquiry,  we  meet  with 
declarations  like  the  following :  **  It  would  be  perfectly 
legitimate  if  we  were  to  assume  the  existence  of  God ;” 
and  “  it  would  be  affectation  to  profess  ourselves  capable  of 
entering  upon  the  inquiry  before  us,  with  the  determination 
to  prove  the  existence  of  the  Deity  from  natural  phenomena, 
without  the  consciousness  that  we  should  be  establishing 
what  needs  no  proof,  and  demonstrating  what  is  apparent 
to  the  humblest  intellect.”  Accordingly  Mr  Samuelson 
assumes  the  existence  of  God,  and  believes  “  him  to  be  an 
Existence  without  form  or  substance,”  remarking  further 
that,  **  if  this  view  be  correct,  we  cannot  expect  to  see  God 
himself  in  any  form  of  matter.”  But  he  thinks  we  may 
see  God  in  Force,  and  herein  consists  the  peculiarity  of  his 
argument.  To  the  question  “Is  or  is  not  Force  something 
distinct  from  matter  ?  ”  he  replies  by  citing  passages 
from  the  writings  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Mr  Grove,  Mr 


then  the  higher  types  of  existence ;  and  the  evolutional 
theory  of  living  plants  and  animals,  or  the  modifled  descent 
of  all  forms  of  life  from  pre-existing  ones,”  including  “  the 

brute  origin  and  gradual  development  of  man  himself  ” _ 

and  he  contends  that  all  these  facts  “  teach  us  that  this 
invisible  and  omnipresent  Power,  which  is  One  and  Indi¬ 
visible,  has  been  in  all  past  times,  and  is  still,  operating 
upon  a  deflnite  ‘  plan,’  under  the  guidance  or  control  of 
what  are  called  *  laws,*  or  more  correctly  speaking,  after  an 
invariable  method.” 

Mr  Samuelson  next  adduces  evidences  of  design  in  nature 
from  his  own  observation,  and  quotes  Sir  John  Herschel, 
Sir  Eoderick  Murchison,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Mr  Huxley,  and 
Mr  Darwin,  to  show  that  “  the  leading  scientific  thinkers 
of  the  day  are  substantially  agreed  on  this  particular  ques¬ 
tion.”  The  differences  between  these  eminent  authorities 
are  by  no  means  slight,  but  even  the  most  sceptical,  in  Mr 
Samuelson’s  opinion,  contribute  something  towards  the 
establishment  of  his  case,  and  tend  to  prove  that  this 
“  Force  or  Power,  distinct  from  and  operating  upon  matter, 
which  is  One  and  Indivisible,  and  which  has  been,  and  is 
operating  after  what  appears  to  be  a  well-defined  plan 
towards  a  definite  end,  acts  under,  and  is,  almost  beyond  a 
doubt,  immediately  associated  with  an  omniscient  and  all¬ 
surveying  Intelligence.  This  Association  of  Power  and 
Intelligence  in  the  Universe,  Man  has  learned  to  regard  as 
the  ideal  of  goodness,  and  he  has  consequently  called  it 

*  God.*  ”  It  will  have  been  apparent  from  the  foregoing 
outline  of  Mr  Samuelson’s  argument  that  strict  reasoning 
is  not  his  forte,  and  our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that,  as  he  began  with  an  assumption,  so  he  ends  with 
an  assumption.  “  Tradition  and  Science,”  he  says,  “  agree 
in  teaching  us  that  there  exists  an  active,  intelligent,  per- 
sonal  Power,  which  imparts  life  and  motion  to  the  Uni¬ 
verse.”  We  have  italicised  the  woidi  personal,  because  no 
scientific  evidence  of  any  kind  whatever  is  advanced  in 
support  of  the  personality  of  Deity. 

Mr  Samuelson  will  probably  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  a  system  of  theology  has  already  been  formulated 
on  the  analogue  of  the  Correlation  of  Force.  About 
twenty  years  ago  Dr  John  Thomas,  the  founder  of  a  small 
sect  glorying  in  the  name  “  Christadelphian  Ecclesia,”  pro¬ 
mulgated  in  a  distinct  and  fully-developed  form  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  Mr  Samuelson  would  seem  to  be  only  darkly 
groping  after.  He  boldly  declared  that  Force  was  God, 
and,  moreover,  he  attempted  to  show  that  this  doctrine  was 
taught  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.”  **  Elec^ 
tricity,''  said  Dr  Thomas,  “  is  the  term  Science  has  bestowed 
upon  what  the  Bible  calls  spirit."  In  a  volume  entitled 

*  Phanerosis,*  Dr  Thomas  enters  into  a  lengthy  and 
learned  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the  names  applied  to 
the  Deity  in  the  Old  Testament,  which,  he  alleges,  ”  are 
rendered  in  the  authorised  tran^tion  as  God  and  Lord 
without  proper  discrimination,”  and  he  arrives  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  “  the  Mosaic  and  prophetic  revelation  concerning 
Deity  is,  that  there  is  One  Power  multUudinously  mani¬ 
fested,  and  that  these  multitudinous  manifestations  coMti- 
tute  God.”  And,  in  further  explanation  of  his  doctrine, 
the  founder  of  the  Christadelphian  sect  says  in  another 
part  of  the  same  work :  “  The  Scripture  declares  that 
Spirit  is  the  Theos,  commonly  called  God  ” — Spirit,  it 

be  borne  in  mind,  being  electricity.  “  But  more  than  this, 
he  continues,  “  this  Spirit  is  the  Father  ;  that  is  the  One 
out  of  whom  are  all  things.  The  Father-Spirit  is^  the 
Focal-Centre  of  the  Universe,  from  which  irradiates 

whatever  exists . That  which  connects  tbe 

Focal-Power  of  the  universe  with  the  embodied  sons  o 
Power,  and  indeed  with  all  created  things,  is  also  *  spint 
styled  in  Scripture  ‘  free  spirit.*  It  is  free  or  uncombmc 
in  space,  and  fills  immensity  as  the  water  fills  the  basin  o 
the  sea.  The  atoms  of  all  material  things  are  elemen 
condensations  of  free  spirit,  connecting  the  orbs  of  heaven 
and  all  they  contain,  with  the  great  central  Focal- Po were 
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the  universe.  It  is  the  principle  of  cohesion,  attraction, 
form,  penetrating  and  pervading  everything.’*  We  think 
we  have  quoted  enough  from  Dr  Thomas’s  writings  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  close  resemblance  between  his  theology  and 
that  which  Mr  Samuelson  has  partially  and  somewhat 
timorously  unfolded  in  his  ‘  Views  of  the  Deity.’  There 
are  many  articles  in  the  Ohristadelphian  creed  besides 
that  to  which  we  have  referred,  of  a  peculiar  and  distinc¬ 
tive  character,  which  the  author  of  the  work  before  us 
would  probably  reject,  but  he  seems  to  be  fully  prepared 
to  say,  with  Dr  Thomas,  that  God  is  Spirit  ” — understand¬ 
ing  by  spirit  what  savam  call  electricij;y. 

ME  MOORE  ON  ARISTOTLE’S  ETHICS. 

An  Introduction  to  Aristotle's  Ethics.  Books  I. — IV.  (Book  X. 
Cb.  VI.— IX.  in  an  Appendix.)  With  a  Continuous  Analysis  and 
Notes  Intended  for  the  use  of  Beginners  and  Junior  Students. 
By  the  Rev.  Edward  Moore.  B.D.,  Principal  of  S.  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford,  and  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Queen’s  College.  Riviog- 
tons. 

Wherein  precisely  a  man  is  the  better  for  having  read 
the  first  four  books  of  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  and  a  little 
bit  of  the  tenth  book,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  The  Nico¬ 
machean  Ethics  form  an  absolutely  logical  whole.  And 
the  first  four  books  are  no  more  intelligible,  unless  they  are 
read  by  the  light  of  the  six  books  which  follow  them,  than 
is  the  forty-seventh  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid 
intelligible  to  a  man  who  has  not  read  the  forty-six  pro¬ 
positions  which  come  before  it.  At  Oxford,  however,  it 
has  for  years  been  the  custom  to  believe  that,  if  to  the 
Aristotelic  list  of  the  moral  virtues  be  added  the  theory  of 
conscience,  as  contained  m  Butler’s  sermons,  the  summa 
Ethicm  philosophice  is  exhausted,  and  accordingly  to  Books 
I. — rV. — minus  chapter  6  of  Book  I. — have  been  added 
chapters  6-9  of  Book  X. ;  and  this  miserable,  mutilated, 
and  incoherent  fragment  has  been  required  of  all  candi¬ 
dates  for  a  pass-degree. 

Mr  Moore  is,  we  find.  Principal  of  St  Edmund  Hall,  and 
has,  doubtless,  had  to  lecture  to  generation  after  generation 
of  passmen  upon  this  wretched  little  morsel  of  the  great 
Aristotelic  banquet.  In  the  “  interleaved  edition  ”  of  a 
pass-lecturer  accumulates  the  collective  wisdom  of  countless 
terms,  until,  much  like  a  chimney  choked  with  soot,  the 
pages  are  crammed  to  overflowing,  and  a  new  copy  has  to  be 
procured.  A  crude  and  undigested  mass  of  knowledge  of 
this  kind  constitutes  what  Mr  Moore  is  pleased  to  call  his 
“notes.”  He  tells  us,  e.g.,  to  “  observe”  that  evbntpotla 
means  “  happiness,”  and  fiOKopia  (sic)  “  felicity.”  The 
first  statement  was  superfluous  ;  the  latter  is  incorrect.  He 
also  is  able  to  inform  us  that  rputyrtSy  means  “solstices,” 
and  that  the  accent  shows  that  it  comes  from  rpoufi,  not 
from  rpoiros ;  that  iirfifioKos  is  derived  from  ctti  and  /3d\\w ; 
that  “  is  a  difficult  word  to  translate  ;  ”  that  “  &pa 
implies  an  inference  from  the  preceding,” — from  what  else 
it  could  imply  an  inference  he  does  not  suggest ;  that 
“(ru0p«i)i^  or  traotppup  is  derived  from  <7ws  ((xdos)  and  ^priv  :” 
—he  is  great  in  etymologies ;  that  kq*  yap  means,  “  and 
what  is  more,”  and  “  introduces  an  argument ;  ”  that  Kara 
rifv  ovffiay  means  “  in  proportion  to  one’s  means  ;  ”  and 
that  e/i/icXws  means,  literally,  “  in  time,”  and  so  has  come 
to  mean  “  harmoniously.”  The  value  of  all  this— especially 
to  passmen — we  need  hardly  point  out. 

Upon  moral  philosophy,  no  less  than  upon  Greek,  Mr 
Moore  is  laudably  anxious  to  adapt  himself  to  the  ave¬ 
rage  understanding.  “  Why,”  he  asks,  “  do  the  unworthy 
prosper  in  this  world  ?  The  answer,”  he  thinks,  “  is 
obvious;  a  man  reaps  what  he  sows.  The  harvest  of 
success  which  such  men  reap  is  not  that  which  worthier 
i^en  spend  any  pains  upon,  and  therefore  naturally  do  | 
not  obtain  it.”  We  can  see  at  a  glance  that — however 
faulty  its  English— the  morality  of  this  sentence  is  very 
sound.  English,  however,  is  not  Mr  Moore’s  forte.  His 
strong  point  is  contemporary  history.  “  The  widow’s  mite,” 
^  tells  us,  is— 

au  act  of  liberality  but  not  of  munificence,  Mr  Peabody’s  dona¬ 
tions  were  an  example  of  both.  The  Viceroy  of  Egypt’s  gift  of 
dress,  jewels,  etc.  valued  at  2,000i,  to  the  Sultan’s 
child,  was  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

too,  he  instances  the  entertainment  of  the  Viceroy  of 


Egypt  by  Lord  Dudley  in  ISfiT  as  an  illustration  of 
/xeyaXoirpeireta  ;  and  is  further  able  to  assure  us  that 

The  recent  successes  of  the  civilian  soldiers  of  Germany  over 
the  professional  soldiers  of  France,  with  the  further  supposed 
advantage  of  natural  (Ian  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  would 
support  Aristotle  in  assigning  more  importance  than  is  popu- 
mrly  allowed  to  the  rational  or  calculating  element  in  true 
Courage : 

and  that 

The  savage  Turcos  maybe  the  most  serviceable  soldiers  in  a 
bloody  war,  or  for  certain  operations  of  war,  but  no  one  would 
say  that  they  were  therefore  the  bravest  men. 

To  have  rubbish  of  this  kind  vamped  up  for  him,  and  to 
be  expected  to  read  it,  is  an  insult  even  to  an  obscure  pass¬ 
man  in  an  obscure  hall. 

But,  when  he  attempts  to  meddle  with  moral  philosophy 
from  its  modern  aspect,  Mr  Moore  becomes  not  only  in¬ 
structive,  but  actually  amusing.  One  instance,  taken  at 
random  from  his  introduction,  is  all  for  which  we  have 
space.  He  is  endeavouring  to  demonstrate  that  the 
“spheres  ”  of  Ethics  and  Religion  do  not  “  interfere.”  We 
give  his  argument  in  his  own  words : 

The  object  of  Ethics  is  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  a  certain  depart¬ 
ment  of  human  nature  so  far  as  they  are  matters  of  observation. 
Practical  rules  of  conduct  are  secondary,  and  in  a  manner  acci¬ 
dental.  On  the  other  hand,  the  main  object  of  Religion  is  gene¬ 
rally  thought  to  be  to  provide  us  with  practical  rules  of  conduct, 
and  an  adequate  sanction  for  obeying  them.  The  discovery  of 
facts  of,  or  theories  about,  our  moral  nature  is  in  this  case  what  is 
secondary  and  accidental.  Again,  if  Science  (whether  Ethics  or 
any  other  Science)  accepts  a  proposition  as  true  which  does  not 
rest  upon  observation  but  on  authority,  it  ceases  so  far  to  be 
Science.  On  the  other  hand.  Religion,  or  at  least  revealed  Religion 
(and  it  is  about  this  only  that  we  are  now  speaking),  often  claims 
our  obedience  on  the  grounds  of  the  authority  to  which  it  can 
appeal.  Consequently  the  aim,  the  purpose,  the  fundamental 
principles,  of  Religion  and  Ethics  are  perfectly  distinct.  One 
does  not  supersede  or  clash  with  the  other.  It  is  now  a  trite 
saying  that  Revelation  is  not  meant  to  teach  us  Physical  Science ; 
it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  not  designed  to  teach  us  Ethical  or 
Moral  Science. 

Mr  Moore  begs  that,  in  jadging  his  work,  “its  specifio 
object  may  be  borne  in  mind ;  ”  in  other  words,  he  does 
not  deny  that  it  is  intended  as  “  a  cram-book,”  to  enable 
ignorant  and  idle  young  men  to  scramble  through  a  very 
petty  and  paltry  examination.  The  object  is  insignificant 
and  unworthy.  The  Oxford  passman  has  cram-books  enough 
already.  He  has  *  Chase’s  Ethics,*  Bohn’s  “  crib  ”  to  Livy, 
Talboys  Wheeler’s  *  Analysis  of  Old  Testament  History,* 
and  half-a-dozen  other  such  worthless  crutches.  It  is  a 
pity  that  Mr  Moore  should  have  added  another  volume  to 
this  contemptible  library.  An  edition  of  the  *  Ethics  *  is — 
in  spite  of  all  Sir  A.  Grant’s  labours — much  needed.  But 
Mr  Moore’s  work  is  a  laborious  attempt  to  lift  a  lame  dog 
over  a  stile,  and  to  land  him  in  the  asphodel  meadow  of 
the  B.A.  degree. 

Upon  the  whole,  a  perusal  of  his  notes  and  prolegomena 
convinces  us  that  theology,  not  Greek  philosophy  or  Greek 
scholarship,  is  Mr  Moore’s  most  appropriate  field.  “  HIA 
se  jactet  in  Aula.”  Theological  comment  is  scattered 
broadcast  over  his  work,  as  any  one  can  see^  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  turn  over  half-a-dozen  pages.  But  a  study 
of  Mr  Moore’s  work  has  not  induced  us  to  change  our 
opinion  that  doctrinal  theology  and  Greek  philosophy  are 
best  kept  apart. 

SO  VERY  HUMAN. 

8o  Verg  Ilumam,  .  A  Tale  of  the  Present  Day.  By  Alfred  Bate 
Richards,  lu  Three  Volumes.  Cbapmau  tad  Hall. 

‘So  Very  Human’  is  a  colossal  tale,  as  long  as  the 
*  Uiad,*  and  as  full  of  digressions  as  ‘  Tristram  Shandy.” 
None  the  less  is  it  pleasant  and  readable.  The  story  is 
good,  and  the  digressions  are  good ;  and  there  is  a  vivid 
realism  about  the  whole  work  which  is  both  fresh  and  re¬ 
freshing.  At  times,  indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  author 
had  done  his  best  to  sweep  up  into  one  long  rambling  tale 
the  observations  and  experience  of  a  life.  Page  after  page 
he  meets  us  face  to  face,  as  clearly  as  an  author  can  meet 
his  readers  without  an  “  I.”  When  he  digresses— whether 
it  be  about  the  Sunday  Trading  Bill,  or  about  the  Reform 
Club,  or  about  Mr  Swinburne’s  ‘  Poems  and  Ballads,*  or 
about  the  miseries  of  yacht-owners,  or  about  the  iniquities 
of  the  present  legal  system,  or  about  the  shortcomings  of 
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Mr  Williams’s  accuracy  to  its  fullest  extent,  we  yet  may 
fairly  ask  what  we  gain  from  a  translation  of  which  tha 
following  is  a  fair  specimen  : 

Say,  how  shall  the  city  of  sacred  streams, 

Or  land  where  the  welcomed  stranger  seems 
At  home  and  secure,  admit  thee  in. 

Thou  murderess,  stained  with  so  foul  a  sin  ? 
Unhallowed,  shalt  thou  in  its  ranks  be  found. 

And  pollute  with  thy  presence  holy  ground  ? 

Oh  !  think,  shall  thy  tender  offspring  bleed 
’Neath  parental  hand  ?  Shall  so  foul  a  deed 
By  thee  be  committed  ?  We  entreat  thee  all, 

And,  clasping  thy  knees,  at  thy  feet  we  fall 
In  no  way  we  scorn  to  avert  the  blow 
Which  is  destined  to  lay  thy  children  low. 

We  beseech  thee,  Medea,  by  every  plea. 

To  forbear  thy  offspring  beloved  to  slay. 

These  fourteen  lines  can  only  claim  to  be  English  on  the 
very  insufficient  ground  that  they  certainly  are  not  Greek, 
— exactly  as  they  are,  we  suppose,  “  verse  ”  in  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  consciously  intended  for  prose.  And 
when  the  ten  simple  words — 

M^,  Vfths  yoydrwy  c*  vdyrts 
irdvTus  ifrcTctDo/i«y, 
flit  TCKva  <f>oytvc-ps, 

are  expanded  into  five  lines  and  a  half,  of  no  less  than 
forty-four  words,  the  translator  can  hardly  claim  that  “  no 
liberties  have  been  taken  with  the  original  by  admitting 
any  idea  into  the  English  version  which  is  not  in  the  text.” 

What  raison  d'etre^  then,  this  version  has  we  fail  to  see. 
It  was  composed  “at  irregular  times,  when  walking,  or 
riding  in  railway  carriages,  or  lying  awake  at  night.”  A 
man  has,  no  doubt,  a  right  to  make  a  translation  of  the 
‘  Alcestis  *  under  such  circumstances, — if  he  pleases ;  he 
has,  perhaps,  a  right  to  publish  it ;  he  must  not,  however, 
expect  to  be  congratulated  upon  such  a  performance,  unless 
it  be — what  Mr  Williams's  translation  certainly  is  not — an 
improvement  upon  its  predecessors.  For  an  unkind  and 
detailed  examination  of  the  demerits  of  this  new  insult  to 
Euripides  w  e  have  neither  the  space  nor  the  inclination. 


the  Gladstone  Government, — he  digresses  con  amore  and  of 
malice  aforethought,  not  because  his  story  is  attenuated 
and  stands  in  need  of  padding.  He  cannot,  indeed,  get 
over  three  pages  of  consecutive  narrative,  without  finding 
that  he  has  a  something  extraneous  which  he  wishes  to 
say.  This  something  may  be  nothing  new  ;  as  likely  as 
not  is  it  that  we  may  disagree  with  it.  But  its  sincerity, 
if  nothing  else,  will  attract  our  attention.  It  is  rare  to 
find  a  wholesome  hatred  for  wrong  and  oppression,  coupled 
with  a  wholesome  contempt  for  hypocrisy  and  pretence, 
and,  above  all,  for  sham  philanthropy. 

Those  who  object  to  novels  with  a  purpose  will  fling  ‘So 
very  Human'  aside  after  reading  its  first  half-dozen  chapters. 
In  spite  of  his  own  disclaimer,  Mr  Eichards  plainly  holds  that 
all  attorneys  are  professed  rogues,  and  all  policemen  perjured 
bullies.  The  tale  is  aimed  at  our  lawyers  and  our  police 
as  clearly  as  ‘  Nicholas  Nickleby  '  was  aimed  at  Yorkshire 
schools,  or  ‘  Little  Dorrit  ’  at  Government  Offices.  Now, 
we  take  it  that  a  rogue  who  becomes  an  attorney  becomes 
thereby  a  more  mischievous  rogue  than  he  was  before.  His 
■“  leverage  *'  upon  his  victims  is  increased,  and  his  power  of 
swindling  is  multiplied.  And  what  is  true  of  attorneys  is 
true  also  of  the  police.  A  bad  character  in  “the  force  ”  is 
far  more  dangerous  than  out  of  it.  Beyond  this,  however, 
it  would  be  hard  to  make  out  a  case  ;  nor  has  Mr  Eichards 
made  his  case  out.  Messrs  Girwin  and  Nayler,  of  Virulence 
buildings,  Gray's  Inn,  are  not  fair  types  of  their  profession. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  there  *  are  some  such  firms,  as,  no 
doubt,  Mr  Eichards  knows. 

For  it  would  be  idle  to  blink  the  fact  that,  from  first  to 
last,  *  So  Very  Human  *  is  more  or  less  a  piece  of  personal 
history,  very  thinly  veiled.  Mr  Stingray,  the  great 
writer,”  Miss  Debrett  Stumpey,  Mr  Egbert  Gaimes,  Mr 
Slimy  Cash,  Lord  Tipton  and  Wednesbury — these  are  por¬ 
traits  which  are,  all  but  avowedly,  taken  from  life.  We 
have  not  the  space,  here,  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  such  a  practice.  Thackeray,  we  believe,  first  intro¬ 
duced  it.  Lord  Steyne,  General  Tufto,  the  Eev.  Mr 
Honeyman,  Captain  Shandon,  Colonel  Eawdon  Crawley, 
Bayham  Badger — these  and  hundreds  of  others  were,  it  is 
notorious,  the  merest  photographs.  So  far,  then,  Mr 
Eichards  can,  if  he  pleases,  shelter  himself  under  Thacke¬ 
ray's  example,  and  can  plead  that 

Fai  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri. 

But  no  writer  of  any  real  note  has  followed  Thackeray’s 
example.  Personalities  spoiled  *  Lothair,*  they  spoiled  ‘  A 
Terrible  Temptation,’  and,  to  our  taste,  they  have  spoiled 
^So  Very  Human.'  Not  but  that  Mr  Eichards  is,  no 
doubt,  prepared  for  censures  even  more  stringent  than  these. 
He  sins  so  openly,  so  defiantly,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt  that  he  has  reckoned  up  the  costs,  and  is  prepared 
to  abide  by  the  results. 

Could  we  only  forget  these  personalities,  and  regard  ‘  So 
Very  Human  ’  as  a  pure  fiction,  it  would  be  a  most  read¬ 
able  and  delightful  story.  It  abounds  in  incident ;  it  dis¬ 
plays  a  really  unusual  amount  of  dramatic  power,  and  it 
bubbles  over  with  fun  and  humour.  Add  to  this  that  it 
betrays  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of — we  fear — the 
worst  side  of  human  nature,  and  we  complete  the  tale  of 
its  merits.  Nine  people  out  of  ten  will  road  it  with 
pleasure,  and  will  not  perceive  its  great  fault.  The  tenth 
will  be  sorry  to  see  so  much  ability  marred.  But — unless 
a  personal  adherent  of  Mr  Stingray — he  will  acknowledge 
the  ability  unhesitatingly.  And  genuine  ability  will  lead 


THE  QUAETEELIES. 

Three  of  the  four  quarterlies  have  articles  on  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  the  Edinburgh  being  the  most  com¬ 
pletely  apologetic.  Its  writer  observes,  with  much  novelty, 
that  “  calm  reason  and  the  impulse  of  the  hour  found 
themselves  in  the  conflict ;  the  latter  prompted  ease  and 
present  indulgence,  the  former  counselled  exertion  and  self- 
denial  and  the  former,  he  would  have  us  consider,  was 
the  watchword  of  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  crew.  He  does 
not  say  how  much  “  calm  reason  *'  there  was  in  the  measure 
finally  adopted  for  abolishing  Purchase  in  the  army,  but 
he  greatly  admires  it.  “  With  the  nerve  and  discernment 
of  a  great  commander,  Mr  Gladstone  took  the  bold  course, 
struck  a  supreme  blow,  and  achieved  a  signal  success. 
The  only  fault  in  the  conduct  of  public  business  which  the 
‘Edinburgh’  acknowledges  is  that  “  with  superfluous  energy, 
with  a  febrile  appetite  for  work,  or  a  restless  craving  after 
sensations,  the  Government  undertook  impossibilities,”  and, 
as  those  impossibilities  failed  perforce,  the  numerous  pos¬ 
sibilities  that  it  achieved  have  been  brought  into  unmerited 
disgrace.  A  panegyric  of  the  Government,  almost  as 
elaborate  as  this  in  the  ‘  Edinburgh,'  is  contributed  to  the 
British  Quarterly^  while  the  Westminster  is  reasonably 
severe  upon  Mr  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  for  their  share 
in  “  the  inadequate  and  disappointing  fruits  of  a  session  as 
laborious  as  any  of  recent  years,  and  heralded  with  boasts 
and  promises  which  to  recapitulate  would  be  tedious 
mockery.”  The  Quarterly  has  no  separate  article  on  the 
session,  but  it  handles  the  Cabinet  very  roughly  in  two 
articles  on  “  Continued  Mismanagement  of  the  Navy,”  and 
“  Army  Administration  and  Government  Policy.”^  The 
Government  is  also  criticised  in  a  ‘  Quarterly  *  article  on 
“  Beer,  Brewing,  and  Public-houses,”  which,  however,  treats 
not  so  much  of  Mr  Bruce's  chief  fiasco  as  of  the  art  of 
brewing.  , 

Among  discussions  of  social  politics,  the  ‘Quai^ny 
has  a  paper  on  “Industrial  Monoplies,”  which,  without 
going  so  far  as  to  recommend  that  t  .e  State  should  buy  up 
and  work  all  railways,  tramways,  gas-works,  water- wori^ 
and  kindred  undertakings,  proposes  that  they  should  be 
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much  inorG  under  Stute  control  thou  they  now  are,  and 
that  the  State  should  have  power  to  purchase  at  a  fair 
value  any  that  it  chooses,  and  thus  have  a  formidable 
check  upon  private  action.  The  *  Edinburgh,’  in  an  article 
on  “Game  and  Game  Laws,”  approves  of  “sport,”  but 
admits  “  that  the  present  system  requires  reform,  and  that 
any  reform  ought  to  begin  with  an  attempt  to  abolish  all 
notions  of  feudality  and  privilege  with  reference  to  game.” 
That  is  a  concession  that  opponents  of  the  Game  Laws  will 
be  glad  of,  and  that  gives  up  nearly  all  that  they  ask  for. 
There  is  some  concession  also,  though  not  very  much,  in 
an  ‘  Edinburgh  ’  article  on  “  The  Tenure  of  Land,”  which 
favours  the  view  that  “  no  disposal  whatever  of  property 
after  death  by  deed  or  will  should  be  permitted  unless 
absolute,  saving  only  such  obvious  exceptions  as  justice  and 
public  policy  demand,  such  as  life  provisions  for  widows 
and  industrial  leases.”  It  is  something  to  find  the  ‘Edin¬ 
burgh  ’  objecting  to  the  law  of  entail,  and  before  long  we 
may  hope  that  it  will  advance  further  in  the  movement 
wh  ch  honest  Liberals  are  making  out  of  the  old  Whicr 
camp. 

Both  the  *  Edinburgh  *  and  the  ‘  Quarterly  *  have  long 
articles  on  the  Paris  Commune,  that  in  the  former  being 
chiefly  a  sensational  history  of  the  occurrences  as  they 
were  described  for  the  benefit  of  Versaillist  partisans.  No 
vehemence  is  spared  in  denunciation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
insurgents  ;  but  the  story  is  not  brought  down  to  the  time 
of  the  horrible  retribution  wrought  by  the  Versailles  troops. 
“The  horrors  of  the  closing  scenes,”  says  the  writer  in 
excuse  for  his  one-sided  conduct,  “  were  so  great  as  to  be 
both  painful  to  the  memory,  and  not  suitable  for  detailed 
description,  while  the  political  and  moral  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  them  are  not  of  such  interest  as  those  which 
are  to  be  drawn  from  a  consideration  of  its  origin  and  of 
its  earlier  phases.”  The  article  in  the  ‘  Quarterly  *  consists 
chiefly  of  an  account  and  criticism  of  the  International 
Association.  The  ‘  Quarterly  *  may  be  excused  for  bigotry 
and  ignorance,  but  it  might  have  abstained  from  suggesting 
that  Mr  Mill  is  a  member  of  the  Association,  or  from 
classing  among  its  friends  “  Professor  Seeley,  a  divine  much 
honoured  by  the  head  of  the  present  Government.” 

Highly  appreciative  reviews  of  Professor  Jowett’s  “  Plato” 
are  in  both  the  ‘  Edinburgh  *  and  the  ‘  Quarterly,’  and  the 
latter  has  also  an  article  on  “  Byron  and  Tennyson.”  In 
the  ‘  Westminster  *  there  is  a  very  poor  essay  on  Chaucer, 
and  the  ‘  British  Quarterly  ’  contains  an  excellent  account 
of  “  The  Bomance  of  the  Bose,”  a  part  of  which  Chaucer 
translated.  Of  Jean  de  Meung,  who  wrote  more  than  half 
of  the  poem  begun  by  Guillaume  de  Lorris  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  writer  says  : 


they  could  find  ns  yet  no  answer.  There  was  no  rest  in  the 
Church  or  in  the  State,  and  the  mind  of  France — which  was  the 
mind  of  Europe— was  gravitating  to  a  social  and  religious  demo¬ 
cracy.  An  hour  before  the  dawn,  you  may  hear  the  birds  in  the 
forest  twitter  in  their  sleep  :  they  dream  of  the  day.  Europe,  at 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  dreaming  of  the  glorioua 
Benaissance,  the  dawn  of  the  second  great  day  of  civilisation. 
Jean  de  Meung  answered  the  questions  of  the  times  with  a  clear¬ 
ness  and  accuracy  which  satisfied,  if  it  did  not  entirely  explain. 
Five  generations  pas.sed  away  before  the  full  hurst  of  light,  and 
he  taught  them  all,  with  that  geniality  that  is  his  greatest  charn>. 
His  book  lasted  because,  confused  and  without  art  as  it  is,  it  ia 
full  of  life  and  cheerfulness  and  hope.  Not  one  of  the  poets  of 
his  own  time  has  his  lightness  of  heart:  despondency  and  dejec¬ 
tion  weigh  down  every  one :  they  alternate  between  a  monotonous 
song  to  a  mistress,  or  a  complaint  for  France  ;  and  to  Jean  de 
Meung  they  are  os  the  w'ood-pigeon  to  the  nightingale.  They  all 
borrowed  from  him,  or  studied  him.  Charles  of  Orleans,  Villon, 
Clement  Marot,  Rabelais,  La  Fontaine,  Regnier,  iMoliere,  B4ran- 
ger,  all  come  down  from  him  in  direct  line,  his  literary  children 
and  grandchildren. 


If  not  altogether  an  original  or  a  profound  thinker,  he  has  at 
lea.st  the  merit  of  fearlessness.  He  taught  the  folk,  in  the  most 
popular  way  possible,  great  and  valuable  lessons.  He  told  them 
that  religion  is  a  thing  apart  from,  and  independent  of,  religious 
profession  ;  that  “  la  robe  ne  faict  pas  le  moyne he  says  that 
most  of  the  saints,  men  and  women,  were  decent  married  people, 
that  marriage  is  a  laudable  and  holy  custom,  that  the  wealth  of 
monks  is  a  mockery  of  their  profession  and  a  perjury  of  their 
vows,  that  learned  persons  ought  to  set  an  example,  and  what  is 
sheer  ignorance  and  brutality  in  others  is  rank  sin  with  them ;  he 
attaiks  superstition,  showing  that  all  phenomena  have  natural 
causes,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  earthly  events  and  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  men,  because  men  are  equal  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and 
he  teaches  in  terms  as  clear  as  any  used  by  Carlyle,  that  labour 
is  noble,  and  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  our  being — 
that  man’s  welfare  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all  earthly  provision. 


Jean  de  Meung  wished,  as  it  seems  to  ns,  to  write  a  book  for 
the  people,  to  answer  their  questions,  to  warn  them  of  dangers 
before  them,  to  instruct  their  ignorance.  On  the  sapless  trunk  of 
dying  and  passionless  allegory  he  grafts  a  living  branch  which 
shall  bear  fruit  in  the  years  to  come.  His  poem  breathes  indeed. 
Its  pulses  beat  with  a  warm  human  life.  Its  sympathies  are  with 
*11  mankind.  The  poet  has  a  tear  for  the  poor  nuked  beggars 
dying  on  dung'heaps  and  in  the  Hotel-Dieu,  and  a  lash  of  scor¬ 
pions  for  the  Levite  who  goes  by  on  the  other  side;  he  teaches 
the  lovelinesss  of  friendship  ;  he  catches  the  wordless  complaint 
m  the  poor,  and  gives  it  utterance :  he  speaks  with  a  scorn  which 
Voltaire  only  has  equalled,  and  a  revolutionary  fearlessness  sur¬ 
passing  that  of  D’Alembert  or  Diderot. 


In  that  uneasy  time,  strange  questions  and  doubts  perplexed 


”^en  8  minds — questions  of  religion  and  politics,  affecting  the  very 
'Oundaiions  of  society.  Thev  asked  themst  Ives  why  things  were 


;  and  looking  about  in  the'dim  twilight  of  dawning  knowledge. 


\  ,  \ 


The  ‘  British  Quarterly  *  also  has  a  lively  article  on 
“  Letters  and  Letter-writing,”  and  another  on  “  Wesley 
and  Wesleyanism.”  In  the  ‘  Westminster  ’  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  essays  are  on  “  The  Pilgrim  Fathers,”  on  “  The  Bap¬ 
tists,”  on  “  Faraday,”  and  on  “  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.’^ 
The  last-named  is,  perhaps,  the  most  attractive  of  all.  It 
gives  a  snfiScient  and  very  instructive  sketch  of  Lessing’s 
life  and  writings.  “  He  found  Germany,”  says  this  writer, 
“  without  a  national  literature,  when  he  died  it  had  one. 
He  pointed  out  the  ways  in  poetry,  philosophy,  and  religion, 
by  which  the  national  mind  should  go,  and  it  has  gone  in 
them.” 
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Use  and  Misuse  of  the  Bible  in  the  Schoolroom.’  Being  Two  Lec¬ 
tures  delivered  before  the  Sunday  Lecture  Society.  (Crown  8vo,  pp. 


V,  97,  28.  6d.)  Ramsgate:  Thomas  Scott 
•Meteyard,  Eliza. — ‘A  Group  of  Englishmen  (1795  to  1815):  being  Records 
of  the  Younger  Wedgvroods  and  their  Friends,  embracing  the  History 
of  the  Discovery  of  Photography,  and  a  Facsimile  of  the  First  l*ho- 


tograph.”  (8vo,  pp.  xxil,  416, 16e.)  Longmans. 

Michell,  Nicholas.—*  The  ImmorUls ;  or.  Glimpses  of  Paradise.*  A  Poem. 
Cheap  EdIUon.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  224,  Is.  6d)  Tegg. 

•Morel,  Conway,  Edited  by.— *  Authority  and  Conscience :  a  Free  Debate  on 
the  Tendency  of  Dogmatic  Theology,  and  on  the  Characteristics  of 
Faith.’  (Crown  8vo.  pp.  xiii,  281,  7».  «d.)  Longmans. 

Reynolds,  Henry  Robert,  Edited  by.—*  Ecclesla,  a  Second  Serle?  of  Essays 
on  Theoli^ical  and  Ecclesiastical  Questions.’  By  Various  Writers. 
(8vo.  pp.  ill,  412.)  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

*  Seeley’s  Cheap  Scliool  Books.’— -Ovid. ^  (16mo,  pp.  44.  6d  >—*  Horace.* 
(pp.  vl,  74,  8d.>-‘  CsBsar,’  (pp.  Iv,  54,  6d.)— *  Milton,  Couius,  Lycidas^ 
L’Allegro,  11 1’ensoroso,  and  Selected  Sonnets  ’  (pp.  v,  78. 8d  ).  Seeley. 


r/Allegro,  11 1’ensoroso,  and  Selected  SonneU’  (pp.  v,  78. 8d  ).  Seeley. 

Smith,  George.— *  Annals  of  Indian  Administration  in  the  Year  1868-69.* 
From  tlie  Records  issued  hr  the  Various  Indian  Governments  In 
1809-70,  (8vo,  pp.  xil,  485,  XVI.)  Serampore :  D’Cruz. 

‘Spiritualism,  Report  on.  of  the  Committee  of  the  lx)ndon  Dialectical 
Society,  together  with  the  Evidence  Oral  and  Written,  and  a  Selection 
from  the  Correspondence.  (8to,  pp.  xl,  412, 15s.)  Longmans. 

[*  These  books  are  reserve  for  separate  notice.] 


Dr  Smith’s  AnnaU  of  Indian  Administration,  published 
every  year  at  Serampore,  is  a  compact  guide  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  our  Indian  empire,  posted  up  to  the  latest  date, 
and  well  stored  with  statistical  and  other  information 
drawn  from  oflScial  sources.  It  shows  the  area  and  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  various  provinces  and  dependencies ;  it 
epitomises  the  Indian  legislation  of  the  previous  ^  year ; 
it  describes  the  arrangements  for  the  administration^  of 
justice  and  their  results,  and  it  gives  full  details  concerning 
finances,  agriculture  and  revenue,  trade  and^  emigration, 
railways,  the  military  and  ecclesiastical  establishments,  the 
educational  machinery,  and  •  much  else  that  is  of  value  to 
all,  both  at  home  and  in  India,  who  care  to  watch  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  country.  We  learn,  for  example,  that,  while 
in  1852-3  there  were  413  lower  schools  in  India,  attended 
bv  28  179  pupils,  the  number  of  schools  had  risen  to 
19  552  and  the  pupils  to  760,502  in  1868-9.  In  1869-70 
the  University  of  Calcutta,  with  its  forty-four  affiliated 
colleges,  matriculated  817  studenU  out  of  1,730  who  pre- 
sented  themselves  for  examination ;  225  students  passed 
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which  may  have  suggested  Fletcher’s  play,  I  ut  which  is  ia 
no  way  imitated  by  him.  To  her  Leon  says  then  : 

Ay,  now  you  strike  a  harmony,  a  true  one, 

When  your  obedience  waits  upon  your  husband, 

And  your  rich  will  aims  at  the  care  of  honour. 

Why  now  I  dote  upon  you,  love  you  dearly. 

And  my  rough  nature  falls,  like  roaring  streams, 

Clearly  and  sweetly,  into  your  embraces. 

O,  what  a  jewel  is  a  woman  excellent, 

A  wise,  a  virtuous,  and  a  noble  woman  ! 

Command  you  now,  and  ease  me  of  that  trouble  : 

I’ll  be  as  humble  to  you  as  a  serrant.  * 

Bid  whom  you  please,  invite  your  noble  friends. 

Go,  and  at  your  pleasure  now  [that]  experience 
Has  link’d  you  fast  unto  the  chain  of  goodness. 

Another  pleasant  comedy  of  Fletcher’s,  and  one  of  his 
last,  was  The  Elder  Brother^  hanging  much  amusing 
mockery  of  courtiers  and  scholars  upon  a  very  slender  plot. 
Louis,  a  French  baron,  has  a  pretty  daughter  of  fourteen, 
Angelina,  for  whom  he  wishes  better  than  can  come  of  the 
enervating  habits  that  prevail  among  ladies  of  fashion. 

Louis.  The  want  of  exercise  takes  from  your  beauties. 

And  sloth  dries  up  your  sweetness.  That  you  are 
My  only  daughter,  and  my  heir,  is  granted  ; 

And  you  in  thankfulness  must  needs  acknowledge 
You  ever  find  me  an  indulgent  father, 

And  open-handed. 

Angelina.  Nor  can  you  tax  me,  sir, 

I  hope,  for  want  of  duty  to  deserve 
These  favours  from  you. 

Louis.  No,  ray  Angelina, 

I  lore  and  cherish  thy  obedience  to  me. 

All  that  I  aim  at  is  to  win  thee  from 
The  practice  of  an  idle,  foolish  state. 

Us’d  by  great  women,  who  think  any  labour 
(Though  in  the  service  of  themselves)  a  blemish 
To  their  fair  fortunes. 

Angelina.  Make  me  understand,  sir. 

What  ’tis  you  point  at. 

Louis.  At  the  custom  how 

Virgins  of  wealthy  families  w’aste  their  youth. 

After  a  long  sleep,  when  you  wake,  your  woman 
Presents  your  breakfast ;  you  sleep  again  ; 

Then  rise ;  and,  being  triinm’d  up  by  others’  hands. 

You’re  led  to  dinner  ;  and,  that  ended,  either 
To  cards  or  to  your  couch,  as  if  you  were 
Born  without  motion ;  after  this,  to  supper ; 

And  then  to  bed.  And  so  your  life  runs  round 
Without  variety  or  action,  daughter. 

That  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  of  the  fine-lady  indo¬ 
lence  that  was  customary  in  James  the  First’s  reign.  As 
a  corrective,  Louis  proposes  that  Angelina  shall  marry,  and 
he  agrees  with  his  neighbour  Brisac,  a  justice  and  a  rich 
man,  that  a  match  shall  be  made  with  one  of  the  two  sons 
of  the  latter.  Charles,  the  elder  of  these  sons,  is  a  scholar ; 
Eustace,  the  younger,  is  a  courtier ;  and  their  portraits, 
drawn  in  elaborate  detail,  are  altogether  amusing,  and  not 
too  extreme  a  caricature  of  the  pedantry  and  the  foppery 
that  were  common  in  England  under  the  first  Stuart.  These 
characters,  like  much  else  in  Fletcher,  remind  us  of  Moliere, 
and  our  own  playwright  does  not  suffer  by  the  comparison. 
Andrew,  Charles’s  servant  or  secretary,  thus  describes  him 
to  the  cook  and  butler  of  the  house  : 

Andrew.  Unload  part  of  the  library,  and  make  room  for  the 
other  dozen  of  carts.  I'll  strait  be  with  you. 

Cook.  Why,  hath  he  more  books  ? 

Andrew.  More  than  ten  marts  send  over. 

Butler.  And  can  he  tell  their  names  ? 

Andrew,  Their  names !  he  has  ’em  as  perfect  as  his  paler 
noster;  but  that’s  nothing ;  he  has  read  them  over,  leaf  by  leaf, 
three  thousand  times.  But  here’s  the  wonder:  though  their  weight 
would  sink  a  Spanish  carrack  without  other  ballast,  be  carrieth 
them  all  in  his  head,  and  yet  he  walks  upright. 

Butler.  Surely,  he  has  a  strong  brain ! 

Andrew.  If  all  thy  pipes  of  wine  were  filled  with  books,  made 
of  the  barks  of  trees,  or  mysteries  writ  in  old  moth-eaten  vellum, 
he  would  sip  thy  cellar  quite  dry,  and  still  be  thirsty.  Then  for 
his  diet,  he  eats  and  digests  more  volumes  at  a  meal  than  there 
would  be  larks  (though  the  sky  should  fall)  devoured  in  a  month 
in  Paris.  Yet,  fear  not,  sons  of  the  buttery  and  kitchen,  though 
his  learned  stomach  cannot  be  appeased,  he’ll  seldom  trouble  you. 
Cook.  How  liveth  he  ?  .  u 

Andrew.  Not  as  other  men  do.  Few  princes  fare  like  him.  He 
breaks  his  fast  with  Aristotle,  dines  with  Tully,  takes  his  watering 
with  the  Muses,  sups  with  Livy,  then  walks  a  turn  or  two  in  the 
Milky  Way,  and,  after  six  hours’  conference  with  the  stars,  sleeps 
with  old  Erra  Pater. 

Eustace,  the  younger  brother,  gives  greater  satisfaction 
to  his  own  father  and  to  Angelina’s,  and  he  is  chosen  to  be 
the  young  lady’s  husband.  Both  sons,  and  Brisac  and 
Brisac’s  brother,  Miramont,  who,  though  himself  unlettered, 
loves  Charles  and  Charles’s  learning  in  an  amusing  way,  are 


the  first  examination  in  Arts;  98  obtained  the  B.A.  degree ; 
and  24  the  M.A.  About  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Univer¬ 
sities  we  have  no  detailed  or  very  recent  information,  but 
it  appears  that  in  the  nineteen  affiliated  colleges  of  the 
former  313  students  matriculated  in  1868-9,  and  that,  in 
the  seven  colleges  of  the  latter,  306  matriculated  in  1867-8. 
m  In  anticipation  of  Christmas  time  and  the  long  winter 
.evenings,  a  hearty  welcome  is  due  to  the  new  edition  of  Mr 
Hunt’s  very  comprehensive  gathering  of  Popular  Bomances 
of  the  West  of  England^  though  this  is  a  work  to  be  wel¬ 
comed  at  any  time  of  the  year.  The  two  volumes  of  the 
original  edition  are  here  turned  into  one,  which  is  well 
printed  and  neatly  bound.  More  than  three  hundred  stories, 
long  and  short,  are  contained  in  it,  and  each  one  of  them 
.helps  to  illustrate  the  old  ways  of  thought  that  have 
descended  through  some  dozens  of  generations,  and  are 
still  retained  by  the  people  of  Cornwall  and  the  districts 
adjoining.  All  who  have  not  already  enjoyed  Mr  Hunt’s 
most  amusing  book  will  be  glad  of  the  fresh  opportunity 
afforded  to  them  by  the  cheap  edition  that  has  now  been 
published. 

Mr  Michell’s  Immortals  is  an  astronomico-religious  epic, 
•written  for  the  edification  of  “  the  sincere  believer  in  a 
written  revelation  from  God,  as  well  as  the  incredulous 
man  tossed  to  and  fro  on  the  restless  ocean  of  doubt.”  In 
it  Mr  Michell  tells  how  he, 

A  mortal,  blind  and  frail. 

Hath  dared  from  this  low  sphere,  this  darkened  earth, 

Ascend  in  thought,  and,  on  weak  fiagging  wing,  ^ 

Pierce  skyey  depths  where  roam  angelic  forms. 

And  the  stars  sing  their  golden-chiming  hymns. 

The  book  contains  nearly  two  hundred  pages  of  such  blank 
verse. 

We  have  before  us  the  first  four  volumes  of  what  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  an  excellent  little  series,  entitled  *  Seeley’s 
Cheap  School  Books.’  In  the  first  the  Rev.  A.  J,  Church 
gives  selections  from  Ovid,  with  full  explanatory  introduc¬ 
tions  and  notes.  In  the  second  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Brodribb 
does  the  same  by  thirty-one  of  Horace’s  Odes.  In  the 
third  the  Bov.  F.  B.  Butler  brings  together  seventy-seven 
passages  from  Caesar’s  Commentaries.  And  in  the  fourth 
’the  Rev.  H.  R.  Huckin  issues  a  few  of  Milton’s  poems, 
giving  thirty  pages  of  introduction  and  notes  to  fifty  pages 
of  text.  Each  volume  appears  to  be  carefully  edited,  and 
is  well  printed  and  bound.  The  cost  of  this  series  of 
school-books  is  to  vary  from  sixpence  to  a  shilling  apiece, 
and  there  are  good  reasons  why  such  a  series  should  be 
approved  by  parents  and  teachers.  In  the  case  of  ancient 
authors,  especially,  it  is  not  often  that  a  school-boy  reads 
through  anything  like  the  whole  of  the  large  and  costly 
editions  that  are  generally  placed  in  his  hands  ;  and  often 
he  reads  more  than  he  would  otherwise  do  because,  having 
an  expensive  Caesar  in  his  possession,  for  instance,  it  is 
thought  necessary  for  him  to  take  his  money’s  worth  out 
of  it  before  he  passes  to  Ovid  or  another  writer.  Cheap 
little  volumes  like  these  can  be  got  through  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  scholars  may  thus  have  a  greater  variety  than  hereto¬ 
fore  at  a  smaller  expense. 


PLAYHOUSE  NOTES. 

XVIII. — Fletcher’s  Later  Work. 

Ride  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife,  first  acted  in  October,  1624, 
is  reckoned  by  some  critics  to  be  Fletcher’s  masterpiece  in 
oomedy.  It  sets  forth  the  adventures  of  a  Spanish  lady, 
Margarita,  rich  and  handsome,  who,  fearing  that  her  repu¬ 
tation  will  suffer  if,  without  being  married,  she  follows  the 
wanton  ways  on  which  her  heart  is  set,  looks  out  for  a  hus¬ 
band  who  will  meekly  yield  himself  to  her  government,  and 
shut  his  eyes  to  anything  she  may  do  in  contempt  of  his 
marital  claims  upon  her.  Her  choice  fixes  on  her  maid’s 
brother,  Leon,  apparently  a  fool,  who  before  the  wedding 
promises  that  he  will  be  her  obedient  serving-man,  and 
nothing  more.  No  sooner  are  they  married,  however,  than 
he  appears  in  his  true  character,  uses  all  the  authority  that 
the  law  allows,  and  exercises  all  the  rights  that  are  proper 
to  his  position.  Much  amusing  incident  and  many  smart 
dialogues  ensue,  and  in  the  end,  the  crooked  devices  of  her 
associates  being  also  straightened,  Margarita  is  reformed  as 
completely  as  Katharine  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
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excellently  depicted  in  a  conversation  between  the  two  old 
men  touching  the  proposed  disinheritance  of  the  elder  in 
favour  of  the  younger  brother. 

MiramonU  Nay,  brother,  brother,— 

Brtsac.  Pray,  sir,  be  not  mov’d, 

I  meddle  with  no  business  but  my  own, 

^nd  in  my  own  'tis  reason  I  should  pfovern. 

Miramont.  But  know  to  Kovern  then,  and  understand,  sir. 

And  be  as  wise  as  hasty.  Though  you  be  . 

My  brother,  I  must  tell  you,  heartily. 

And  home,  too,  you  are  a  fool,  and  an  old  fool. 

Seek  to  deprive  an  honest,  noble  spirit, 

Your  eldest  son,  sir,  and  your  very  image, 

Because  he  loves  his  book  and  dotes  on  that, 

And  only  studies  how  to  know  things  excellent. 

Above  the  reach  of  such  coarse  brains  as  yours. 

Such  muddy  fancies,  that  never  will  know  farther 
Than  when  to  cut  your  vines  and  cozen  merchants, 

And  choke  your  hide-hound  tenants  with  musty  harvests ! 

Because  he  has  made  his  study  all  his  pleasure. 

And  is  retir’d  into  his  contemplation, 

Kot  muddling  with  the  dirt  and  chaff  of  nature 
That  makes  the  spirit  of  the  mind  mud  too, — 

Therefore  must  he  be  flung  from  his  inheritance? 

Must  he  be  dispossess’d,  and  Monsieur  Jingle-boy, 

His  younger  brother - 

Brimc.  You  forget  yourself. 

Miramont.  Because  he  has  been  at  Court,  and  learnt]  new 
tongues. 

And  how  to  speak  a  tedious  piece  of  nothing, 

To  vary  his  face  as  seamen  do  their  compass. 

To  worship  images  of  gold  and  silver. 

And  fall  before  the  she-calves  of  the  season. 

Therefore  must  he  jump  into  his  brother’s  land  ? 

Brisac.  Have  you  done  yet,  and  have  you  spoke  enough 
Id  praise  of  learning,  sir  ? 

Miramont.  Never  enough. 

Brisac.  But,  brother,  do  you  know  what  learning  is  ? 

Miramont.  ’Tis  not  to  bo  a  justice  of  the  peace,  as  you  are. 

And  palter  out  your  time  i’  th*  penal  statutes. 

To  bear  the  curious  tenets  controverted 

Between  a  Protestant  constable  and  a  Jesuit  cobbler ; 

Nor  'tis  not  the  main  moral  of  blind  justice 
(Which  Is  deep  learning),  when  your  worship’s  tenants 
Bring  a  light  cause,  and  heavy  hens  before  you, 

And  then  you  sit,  like  Kfjnity,  with  both  hands 

Weighing  indifferently  the  state  o’  th’  question : —  I 

These  are  your  quodlibets,  but  no  learning,  brother. 

Brisac.  You  are  so  jealously  in  love  with  learning. 

That  I’d  be  glad  to  know  what  you  know,  brother. 

I’m  sure  you’ve  read  all  Aristotle. 

Miramont.  ’Faith,  no. 

But  I  believe;  I  have  a  learned  faith,  sir  ; 

And  that’s  it  makes  a  gentleman  of  my  sort. 

Though  I  can  speak  no  Greek,  I  love  the  sound  on’t ; 

It  goes  so  thundering,  as  it  conjur’d  devils. 

Charles  speaks  it  loftily,  and  if  thou  wert 
A  roan,  or  hadst  but  ever  heard  of  Homer, 

Hesiod,  and  the  Greek  poets,  thou  wouldst  run  mad. 

And  hang  thyself  for  joy,  thou  hadst  such  a  gentleman 
To  be  thy  son.  Oh,  he  has  read  such  things 
To  me !  * 

Brisac.  And  do  you  understand  ’em,  brother  ? 

Miramont.  I  tell  thee,  no;  that’s  not  material:  the  sound’s 
Sufficient  to  confirm  an  honest  man. 

Good  brother  Brisac,  does  your  young  courtier. 

That  wears  fine  clothes,  and  is  the  excellent  gentleman. 

The  traveller, — the  soldier,  as  you  think,  too, — 

Understand  any  other  power  than  his  tailor? 

Or  know  what  motion  is  more  than  a  horse-race? 

What  the  moon  means,  but  to  light  him  home  from  taverns? 

Or  comfort  of  the  sun,  but  to  wear  slash’d  clothes  in  ? 

And  must  this  piece  of  ignorance  be  popp’d  up. 

Because ’t  can  kiss  the  hand,  and  cry,  “  Sweet  lady  !” 

Say  it  had  been  at  Rome,  and  seen  the  relics. 

Drunk  your  Verdea  wine,  and  rid  at  Naples, 

Must  this  thing  therefore - 

Brisac.  Yes,  sir,  this  thing  must! 

I  will  not  trust  my  land  to  one  so  sotted, 

^  grown  like  a  disease  unto  his  study. 

He  that  will  fling  off  all  occasions. 

And  cares  to  make  him  understand  what  ’state  is, 

And  how  to  govern  it,  must,  by  that  reason. 

Be  flung  aside  himself  from  managing. 

My  younger  boy  is  a  fine  gentleman. 

Miramont.  He  is  an  ass ;  a  piece  of  gingerbread 
'Gilt  over  to  please  foolish  girls  and  puppets  I 

Eustace,  the  courtier,  is  taught  to  be  something  better 
"than  that.  Charles,  the  scholar,  seeing  Angelina,  finds  that 
her  face  is  a  book  better  worth  studying  than  any  in  his 
^brary.  He  asserts  his  right,  as  elder  brother,  to  the  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  thereby,  with  Angelina’s  father,  makes  good  his 
claim  to  be  her  husband,  she  herself  being  willing  to  take 
him  for  his  own  merits.  Eustace,  robbed  of  the  prize  he 
thought  his  own,  learns  to  seek  advancement  by  something 
'better  than  courtly  affectations,  and  so  all  ends  well. 
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POPULAR  ROMANCES  of  the  MIDDLE  AGES. 

GEORGE  W.  COX,  M.A.,  and  EUSTACE  HINTON 
Crown  8vo,  [In  a  fow  dkys. 

Professor  UEBERWEG’S  SYSTEM  of  LOGIC,  and 

HISTORY  of  LOGICAL  DOCTRINES.  Translated,  with  Notes 
and  Appendices,  by  THOMAS  M.  LINDSAY,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E.  8to, 
price  ICs. 

The  PROBLEM  of  the  WORLD  and  the  CHURCH 

RECONSIDERED  in  Three  Letters  to  a  Friend.  jBy  a  SEPTUA¬ 
GENARIAN  .  8vo,  price  78.  6d. 

AUTHORITY  and  CONSCIENCE :  a  Free  Debate 

on  the  Tendency  of  Dogmatic  Theol<^,  and  on  the  Characteristics 
of  Faith.  Edited  by  CONWAY  MOREL.  Crown  8vo.  price  7s.  oi 


Crown  8vo,  price  7s.  6d. 


EWALD’S  HISTORY  of  ISRAEL.  Translated  from 

the  German.  Vol.  III.  *Tho  Rise  and  Splendour  of  the  Hebrew 
Monarchy,’  and  Vol  IV.  *  From  the  Disruption  of  the  Monarchy  to 
its  Fall’  EdiU*d  by  J.  ESTLIN  CARPENTER,  M.A.  Price  ais. 

SYNONYMS  of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT,  their 

BEARING  on  CHRISTIAN  FAITH  and  PRACTICE.  By  the 
Rev.  ROBERT  BAKER  GIRDLE8TONK,  M. A.,  Author  of  *  Tho 
Anatomy  of  Scepticism,’  &c.  8vo,  price  15s. 

INSECTS  at  HOME  ;  a  Popular  Account  of  British 

Insects,  their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Transformations.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  WOOD, M. A.,  F.L  S.  With  upwards  of  700  lUustrations  on- 
graved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson.  8vo, price  21s. 

[On  November  9. 

The  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD.  By  Dr  GEORGE 

HARTWIG.  With  3  Maps  and  about  80  Illustrations  engraved  on 
Wood  by  G.  Pearson.  8vo,  price  2l8. 

Sir  JOHN  HERSCHEL’S  OUTLINES  of  ASTRO¬ 
NOMY.  Eleventh  Edition,  as  last  corrected  by  the  Author,  with 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  Square  crown  8vo,  price  128. 

FRAGMENTS  of  SCIENCE  for  UNSCIENTIFIC 

PEOPLE.  By  JOHN  TYNDALL,  LL.D.,  F.R.8.  Second  EdiUon, 
revised.  8vo,  price  Ms. 

HOURS  of  EXERCISE  in  the  ALPS.  By  JOHN 

TYNDALL,  LL.D.,  F.R.8.  Second  Edition,  revised  ;  with  7  Wood- 
cut  lUustrations  by  E.  Wbymper.  Crown  8vo,  price  12s.  6d. 

LECTURES  on  the  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE  of 

PHYSIC.  By  Sir  THOMAS  WATSON,  Bart.,  M.D.,  D.C.L., 
F.R.8.,  &c.,  Physlcian-ln-Ordlnary  to  the  Queen.  Fifth  Edition, 
revised  and  enlargedL  2  vols.,  8vo,  with  2  Plates,  price  3fls. 

The  SKIM-MILK  TREATMENT  of  DIABETES  and 

BRIGHT’S  DISEASE.  By  ARTHUR  SCOTT  DONKIN.  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Toxicology  In  the, University 
of  Durham.  Crown  8vo,  price  lOs.  6d. 

PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION;  its  Nature, 

Varieties,  and  Treatment.  By  C.  J.  B.  WILLIAMS,  M.D.  andC.  T. 
WILLIAMS,  M.D.,  Physicians  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  at 
Bromptou.  Post  8vo,  price  lOs.  6d. 

NOTES  on  LYING-IN  INSTITUTIONS ;  with  a  Pro- 

posal  for  Organizing  an  Institution  for  Training  Midwiv^  and 
Midwifery  Nurses.^By  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE.  Square 
crow’o  8vo,  with  5  Plans,  price  78.  6d. 

A  TREATISE  on  HORSE-SHOEING  and  LAME- 

NE8S.  By  JOSEPH  GAMGEE,  Veterinary  Su^rgeon,  Edinburgh. 
With  55  lUustrations  engraved  on  Wood.  8vo,  price  15s. 

GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  TEXTS,  with  Vocabularies. 

Edited  by  JOHN  T.  WHITE,  D.D.,  Oxon.  32mo,  each  Text  neatly 
bound  in  cloth : 

HORACE,  ODES  Book  First,  price  Is. 

VIRGIL,  AiiNEID  Book  Second,  price  Is. 

Other  Texts  in  active  preparation. 


London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 
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THE  EXAMINEE,  OCTOBER  21,  1871 


Messrs  Bailey  having?  decided  to  retire  from  active  business  the  on»v«. 
tuuity  has  l>een  afforded  of  acquiring  properties  wliich  otherwise  wouIHkI 
unattainable,  while  the  proximity  of  the  Blaina  Company’s  Works  whi^ 
immediately  adjoin  the  former,  will,  by  the  union  of  both  properties’  wiTn 
them  to  be  advantageously  developed  and  rendered  more  productive  wIIj 
important  economy  and  savings  in  the  working  of  each,  which  wtii 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  new  Company.  .  *»  n  win  rQ$nlt 

James  Carlton,  Esq.,  the  Chairman  of  the  Blaina  Company  and  Tnhn 
Richardson,  Esq.,  a  Director  of  the  same  Company,  have  consented  to 
the  Board  of  the  new  Company,  thus  securing  the  valuable  connections  iin3 
experience  of  the  Blaina  Company  to  the  new  undertakin&r.  with  the 
of  their  entire  property  and  assets.  iransier 

The  accompanying  detailed  Re^rt,  by  Messrs  William  Bird  and  Co 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  properties,  and  furnishes 
following  facts. 

The  Estates  contain  about  2,000  acres  of  freehold  land  and  about 
.3,000  acres  leasehold,  making  a  total  estimated  acreage  of  about  Som 
acres. 

Communication  by  means  of  the  Great  Western,  London  and  North 
Western,  Khymney,  Monmouthshire,  and  other  Railways,  as  well  as  canal* 
accommodation,  is  afforded  with  every  principal  port  and  station  in  the 
kingdom.  ® 

Tne  nroperties  produce  Coal,  Ironstone,  Limestone,  Fireclay  and  all 
material  necessary  for  the  manufacture  of  Tig  Iron,  Castings  and 
Wrought  Iron.  ®  ’ 

The  quantity  of  Coal  and  Ironstone  obtainable  on  the  Estate  may  be 
deemed  inexhaustible:  the  quantity  of  Coal  is  estimated  at  above^l70 
million  tons,  and  Ironstone  W  million  tons. 

At  Blaina  tlie  production  of  Pig  Iron  has  averaged  over  600  tons  per 
week,  and  at  Nantyglo  and  Beaufort  it  is  stated  to  be  about  1,000  tons  Mr 
week. 

About  650  tons  of  finisbed  Iron  per  week  is  produced  at  Nantjrglo,  and  the 
machinerv  and  plant,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  Report,  is  extensive  enough  to 
increase  largely  this  make  of  l*ig  and  Wrought  Iron,  as  the  existing 
puddling  and  heating  furnaces  suffice  to  turn  out  900  tons  of  finished  Iron 
per  week. 

At  Blaina,  the  existing  forge  and  mill  power  is  capable  of  producing  700 
tons  of  finished  Iron  weekly,  and  by  merely  increasing  tne  supply  of 
puddled  iron,  the  mills  will  be  able  to  roll  more  than  800  tons  per  weeL 

The  number  of  puddling  furnaces  upon  the  Estate  is  126,  and  all  othej 
machinery  and  plant  in  sTiiiilar  proportions,  in  good  working  order,  the 
whole  forming,  perliapa,  the  most  extensive  and  complete  ironworks  in 
England.  8ome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent,  when  it  is  mention^ 
that  the  locomotive  permanent-way  lines  and  sidings,  with  underground 
tramways,  arc  estimated  at  about  300  miles  in  length. 

A  distinct  feature  of  these  properties  are  the  extensive  Collieries,  in 
active  work,  which,  in  addition  to  supplying  the  requirements  of  the  works, 
could,  with  a  moderate  expenditure  tor  the  necessary  plant— the  whole  of 
the  pumping  and  other  enjrines  and  machinery  being  in  working  order,  and 
sufficiently  powerful  for  all  requirements— be  put  in  a  position  to  sell  many 
thousands  of  tons  of  Coal  per  month,  and  atlU  leave  a  large  area  for  sub¬ 
letting,  and  so  secure  a  most  important  and  certain  income  in  royalties. 

Tlie  Limestone  Quarries,  forming  part  of  the  Estates,  are  very  oonre- 
niently  situated,  and  yield  an  ample  supply  at  a  very  low  rate.  Fireclay 
for  furnace-bricks,  and  ordinary  clay  for  brick-making,  are  also  obtained 
fFom  the  Estates  at  a  low  cost. 

The  Capital  of  the  Company  consists  of  £500,000  Perpetnal  8  per  Cent. 
Preference  Shares,  in  O.CKX)  Shans  ef  £100  each,  and  £250,000  Ordinary 
Shart's,  in  2,500  Shares  of  .€100  each. 

The  terms  upon  which  the  whole  of  the  properties,  plant,  machinery, 
stock,  &c.,  have  been  agreed  to  be  acquired  by  this  Company,  are  £650,000 
(subject  to  £200,000  mortgage  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum),  the  Vendors  agreeing 
to  accept  £400,000  in  cash  and  £250,000  in  Ordinary  Sharea -being  the  whole 
of  tlie  Ordinary  Share  Capital  above-mentioned.  The  Vendors  have  agreed 
to  pay  all  expenses  incidental  to  the  establishment  of  the  Coropai^. 

After  tlius  paving  for  the  properties  there  will  remain  the  sum  of  £100,000, 
available  in  cash,  for  the  working  C’apitsd  of  the  Company, 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  Re  port  anu  Valuation  of  Meswi 
William  Bird  and  Co.,  that  they  estimate  the  value  of  the  respective  pro¬ 
perties  in  the  aggregate  at  £1.670,108,  from  which  it  will  appaur  that  the 
terms  of  purchase  b)r  this  Company  are  exceedingly  favourable. 

An  approximate  idea  of  tlie  value  of  the  property  may  be  arrived  at  oy 
the  statenieiit  in  the  Report  tliat,  the  rental  from  surface  and  land,  ground 
rents,  rents  of  cottages,  royalties — including  those  payable  on  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  own  oonsuiiiptioii— with  shops,  managers’  houses,  Ac.  (in  all,  up¬ 
wards  of  I. .500  in  nunilxT),  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  £32,000  per  annum, 
exclusive  of  profits  from  the  Works  pri»per.  . 

From  the  same  document  it  appears  that,  on  the  basis  of  Iho  profit  canifo 
last  year  by  the  smaller  of  the  two  Ironworks,  and  the  calculated  profit  oi 
the  probable  increased  get  and  sale  of  Coal,  and  of  the  sub-letting  portions 
of  the  freehold,  a  total  net  profit,  after  paying  all  ground  ronta  on  ws*!^ 
may  be  anticipated  of  £100, (NX)  per  annum,  making  a  total  of  upwards  « 
£i;W),(KX)  per  aunum,  wliich,  after  paying  Interest  (£I0,0(K))  on  the  inortga^ 
would  leave  a  net  income  ot  £120,000  per  annum,  equal  to  three  timw  w 
amount  required  for  tlie  payment  of  tlie  Dividend  on  the  Preferer.ee  bliaiw. 

After  the  naviiient  of  such  dividend  there  would  remain  a  balance  oi 


OUBCRTPTION  for  1,600  SHARES  of  £100  EACH, 

Part  of  i.5<'0  Shares,  constituting  the  Ordinary  Share  Capital  of  THE 
NANTYGLO  AND  BLAINA  IHONWOKKS  COMPANY  (Limited). 

TI  ese  Shares  are  enlitled  to  rank  f<  r  I  iudends  up  to  8  per  Cent,  per  Annum, 
lifter  a  simiiiar  Dividend  has  been  paid  on  the  Preference  Shares,  and  are  further 
entitled  to  partic  pate  lateably  with  the  Pi efereuce  Shares  in  all  Surplus  Profit*. 

PRICE-£80  I  F.R  £100  SHARE, 

Payab'e  as  Fo'lowt :  — 

£10  on  each  Share,  payable  on  App  ication. 

20  „  „  ,,  Allotment. 

S5  „  H  ft  2rttli  November,  1871. 

25  „  „  „  2Cth  December,  1871. 


Or,  at  the  option  of  Subscribers,  the  wliole  amount  can  be  paid  upon  Allotment, 
under  discount  at  8  per  cent  per  annum  on  such  prepayment-. 

Messrs  Shorter  and  King  are  authorised  to  dippose  of  1,.5(X)  Shares  of  £100 
each,  part  of  2,500  Shares,  which  constitute  the  Ordinary  Share  Capital  of 
the  Nantyglo  and  Blaina  Ironworks  Company  (Limited). 

These  Snares  are  entitled  to  rank  for  Dividend  up  to  8  per  cent,  per 
annum,  after  a  similar  Wvidend  has  been  paid  on  the  Preference  Shares, 
and  are  further  entitled  to  participate  rateably  with  the  Preference  Shares 
in  all  surplus  profits. 

The  price  of  the  Shares  now  olTered  for  Subscription  is  £80  per  £100 
Share,  payable  at  tlie  dates  above-mentioned,  or,  at  the  option  of  Sub¬ 
scribers,  the  whole  amount  may  be  paid  up  on  Allotment,  under  discount  at 
the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  on  such  prepayments. 

In  ofiTcring  these  Shares  to  the  Public,  Messrs  Shorter  and  King  desire 
specially  to  point  out  the  very  encouraging  results  attained  by  the  following 
well-managed  undertakings,  as  is  deraonrtrated  by  the  current  quotations 
of  their  Ordinary  Shares,  wliich,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  undermentioned 
statement,  are  at  nighly  satisfactory  Premiums. 


The  prospects  of  the  Iron  trade  throughout  the  country  were  never  more 
encoui^ng  than  at  the  present  period,  large  profits  being  earned  by  all  the 
leading  Iron  and  Coal  Companies. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Shares  of  the  Nantyglo  and  Blaina 
Ironworks  Company  (Limited),  at  the  price  they  are  now  offered,  viz. :  £80 
for  each  £100  Share,  present  a  very  favourable  opportunity  to  those  seeking 
a  remunerative  and  improving  investment  based  upon  a  home  undertakiug 
of  a  solid  and  industrial  character. 

Provisional  Certificates  will  be  issued  in  exchange  for  the  Bankers* 
receipts,  until  the  instalments  are  fully  paid-up,  when  the  Shares  will  be 
transferred  into  the  name  of  eacli  applicant  free  of  all  stamp  duty,  and  the 
Share  Certificates  of  the  Company  will  then  be  forwarded. 

The  Allotment  of  the  Shares  wiil  be  made  ip  the  following  order : 

Applications  from  holders  of  Preference  Shares  in  the  Coiiip-iny  who 
desire  to  pay  up  in  full  on  allotment  for  investment  under  discount 
will  be  entitled  to  priority. 

Applications  from  others  wlio  desire  to  pay  up  in  full  on  allotment  for 
investment  under  discount  wiil  be  next  entertained. 

Applications  from  persons  wishing  to  pay  up  by  Instalments  will  then 
be  considered. 

If  no  allotment  be  made,  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  forthwith, 
without  deduction. 

Applications,  accompanied  by  thenayment  of  £10  on  each  Share  applied 
for,  will  be  received  in  the  Fonn  enclosed  herewith,  which  must  be  filled  up 
and  forwarded  to  the  London  and  County  Bank,  21  Lombard  strei't.  E.C., 
London,  or  its  Branches ;  or  to  Measrs  Shorter  and  King,  26  Birchiu  lane, 
K.C..  London,  of  whom  I’rospeotuses  may  be  had. 

26  Ulrebin  lane,  London,  20th  October,  1871. 


THE  DIRECTORS  AND  OFFICERS  OF 

THE  NANTYGLO  AND  BLAINA  IRONWORKS  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

ARB  : 

Direct*  ns : 

The  Right  Honourable  W.  N.  Massey,  London,  Chairman. 

Janies  Curlton,  Esq..  Manchester,  De  uty  Chairman. 

(Messrs  Carlton,  ’iVnlker,  Watson,  and  Co.) 

Lieut.-rol.  P.  T.  French,  Chairman  uf  the  Bombay,  I'aruda  and  Central  India 
Railway  Oimpany,  London. 

John  Grave.  Esq.,  The  Mayor  of  Manchester.  Manchester. 

Sir  Joseph  Reion,  Higher  Hroughton,  Manchester, 
lord  Henry  G.  Lennox,  M.P..  l»ndon. 

John  Richardson,  Esq,  Mnnchetiter  and  London. 

(Messrs  Kiclinrdsoi'S  and  Trevor.) 

£.  J.  Reed,  Esq.,  C.B.,  (late  Chief  Cuustiuctui*  of  Her  Majesty’s  Navy),  London. 

SOLICITORS. 

Metsri  Bischoff,  Bompas  and  Bitchoff,  4  Great  Winchester-street  Buildings.  E.C., 
London.  * 

sreaETABT— John  Roberts,  Esq. 

OFFICES. 

8  Great  Winchester-street  Buildings,  L.C.,  London. 


Subscription  for  1,500  Shares  of  £100  each,  part ’of  2,500  Shares  con  »tUB< 
ting  the  ordinary  Sh  ire  Capital  of  the  NANTYGLO  AND  BLAINA 
IRONWORKS  COMPANY.  (Limited), 


PRICE-£80  PER  £100  SHARE. 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 
(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers.) 


the  Sum  of  Pounds,  being  £10  per  bhare  c 

application  for  Ordinary  Shares  of  ® 

NANTYGLO  AND  BLAINA  IRONWORKS  COMPANY,  (Liin 
1  request  you  to  transfer  to  me  that  or  any  less  number  oi 
Shares,  and  1  hereby  agree  to  accept  such  transfer,  and  to  My  the  oaia^ 
respect  of  such  Shares,  in  terms  of  your  Prospectus,  dated  the  2Win  t 
October,  1871  • 

Name  (in  full) . . . . . 

Address  . 

Profession  (if  any) . . 

Date . . . 

Signature . 

(Addition  to  be  signed  by  Applicant  desiring  to  pay  up  all  the  install 

on  allotment.)  .  , 

I  desire  to  pay  up  my  Subscription  in  full,  on  allotment,  tneiwy  ^ 
me  to  Discount  on  prepayment  of  tlie  Instalments  at  the  rate  oi  o 
per  annum,  and  a  Priority  in  the  Allotment. 

Signature . . . - . 


The  following  particulars  regarding  the  position  and  prospects  of  the 
undertaking  are  extracted  from  the  statement  of  the  Company  on  the  Issue 
of  the  Preference  Shan  s. 


'*  This  Company  is  formed  to  purchase  the  whole  of  the  celebrated  works, 
known  as  the  Nantyglo  and  Beaufort  Iron  and  Coal  Works,  lately  tlie 
property  of  Messrs  Joseuh  and  Crawshay  Bailey,  and  also  the  entire 
properties  owned  by  the  Blaina  Iron  and  Coal  Works  roiiipany,  (Limited), 
and  known  as  Blaina,  Cwiii  t'elyn,  and  Trostrae.  all  situated  iiiMonmoutii- 
tbire  and  Breconshire,  with  a  view  to  amalgamate  the  whole,  and  work 
the  same  under  the  management  of  one  Company. 

With  properties  of  sncli  reputation  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon 
their  merits  Messrs  Bailey,  who  liave  owneii  the  first -mentioned  Properties 
for  about  half-a-ceiitury.  having  realised  from  them  an  ample  fortune, 


Name  of  Company, 

Amount 
paid  per 
share. 

*  Price. 

£  s.  d. 

£  £ 

Consett  Iron  Company,  Limited  ... 

7  10  0 

6  to  6§  Premium. 

Midland  Iron  Company,  Limited... 

5  0  0 

6  to  8  Premium. 

Bolckow,  Vaughan  and  Company, 
Limited . 

30  0  0 

33  to  38  Premium. 

Parkgate  Iron  Company,  Limited 

65  0  0 

7  to  9  Premium. 

Staveley  Iron  and  Coal  Company 

60  0  0 

44  to  40  Premium. 

'  ■  1 
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ISSUK  OF  8,000  SHARES  OF  £10  EACH,  OF  THE 


and  1W7).  forming  part  of  tht 
the  Share  Capital  of  the  Companj 


DIRECTORS. 

Colonel  the  Hon.  A.  H.  A.  Anson,  M.P.,  Dudley  House,  Park  lane. 
Lord  Alan  S.  Churchill.  4  Lowndes  square. 

Blaior  A.  G.  Dickson,  M.P.,  Waldcrshare  park,  Kent. 

S.  Rloyd  Foster,  Esc^,  Old  Park  Hall,  Walsall. 

Nelson  Girdlestone,  Esq.,  Admiralty. 

W.  T.  3Iarten,  Esq.,  30  Great  St  Helen’s. 


MANAOINO  DIRECTOR  IN  PARIS. 

Blon?.  A.  Jaloureau,  86  ,Reu  Neuve  des  Mathurins,  Paris. 

BANKERS. 

Hessrs  Barnetts,  Hoares,  Hanburys,  and  Lloyd,  62  Lombard  street,  E.C. 
The  Bank  of  Scotland,  45  Lothbury,  £,C.,  Edinburgh,  and  Branches. 


SOLICITORS 

Messrs  Erans  and  Co.,  28  Nicholas  lane,  £,C. 


BROKERS. 

Messrs  Sandeman  and  Dobree,  2  Royal  Exchange  buildings. 
AUDITORS. 

Messrs  Chadwicks,  Adamson,  Collier,  and  Co.,  65  Moorgate  street. 
Secretary— Alfred  Conder,  Esq. 

Temporary  Offices — St  Clement's  House,  Clement’s  lane,  E.C. 


The  DIRECTORS  of  the  AUVERGNE  BITUMINOUS  ROCK  and 
PAVING  COMPANY  (Limited)  are  prepared  to  RECEIVE  SUBSCRIP¬ 
TIONS  for  8,000  Shares  of  £10  each  in  tl)e  Company,  payable  as  follows : 


£1  per  Share  on  Application. 
3  ,,  on  Allotment. 


3  „  on  Allotment. 

3  „  on  the  1  St  December,  1871. 

3  „  on  the  Ist  January,  1872. 

The  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  working 

the  extensiTe.  well-known,  and  raluable  Slines  of  Bituminous  Rock,  which 
are  situate  in  the  district  of  Auvergne,  in  the  Department  of  Puy  de  DOme, 
France. 

The  property  consists  of  Six  Mines  which  are  known  by  the  names  of  the 
‘Chamalieres,’  the  ‘Puy  de  la  Burriere,’  the  ‘  Pont du ('bateau,’ the  ‘  Malin- 
trat,’  the  *  Liissat,’  and  the  *  Dallet,*  and  are  held  under  seven  concessions 
granted  by  the  French  Government  in  perpetuity. 

The  di!>trict  over  which  the  concessions  entitled  the  proprietors  to  quarry 
or  mine,  is  about  12  miles  in  length,  by  2^  miles  in  breadth  ;  and  such  right 
exist-*  over  this  surface  wherever  any  indication  of  Bituminous  Rock 
appears. 

The  seven  concessions  cover  properties  varying  from  35  to  1,000  acres,  and 
they  extend  together  over  an  area  of  upwards  of  8,000  acres. 


pavements  laid  down  fn  London  and  other  large  cities  and  towns,  it  is 
.certain  that  this  demand  will  be  enormously  increased.  The  public  estima¬ 
tion  and  confidence  in  investments  of  this  aescription  are  sufficiently  indi- 
cited  by  the  high  prices  at  which  the  shares  of  some  of  the  more  successful 
Amhalte  Gompanies  now  stand. 

The  Dallet  Mine  furnishes  a  Bituminous  Limestone  in  inexhaustible 
qoantities,  which,  upon  careful  comparison  with  the  celebrated  Val  de 
Travers  Rock,  is  found  to  be  similar  in  every  respect,  with  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  that  at  the  Dallet  Mine,  rock  of  any  degree  of  bituminous  impregna¬ 
tion  can  be  obtained,  which,  by  blending  (but  without  the  admixture  of  any 
extraneous  Bitumen),  will  produce  Asphaltes  for  Roadways,  perfectly 
adapted  either  to  hot  or  cold  climates.  Besides  this,  the  properties 
acquired  by  the  Gompany  contain  within  them  Bituminous  Rocks  of  almost 
every  known  composition,  and  are  available  for  every  purpose  to  which 
Aspbalte  is  applied,  being  suitable  alike  for  roadways  and  pavements,  and 
the  various  de^ees  of  impregnation  of  the  Limestones,  Sanostoues,  Quartz, 
and  Basalts,  with  Bitumen,  render  them  of  incalculable  value. 

The  Pont  du  Chateau,  the  Chamalierc-s,  and  the  Lussat  Mines  furnish,  in 
great  quantities.  Rocks  impregnated  with  varyiug  proportions  of  Bitumen 
up  to  25  per  cent.,  which  are  of  a  similar  character  to  the  Limmer  or 
Hanoverian,  and  are  perfectly  adapted  for  Pavementa 

The  Dallet  and  Pont  du  Gh&teau  Mines,  which  cover  about  1,160  acres, 
and  which  form  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  property  comprised  in  the 
coocesiions,  are  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  River  Allier,  the  principal 


and  which  form  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  property  comprised  in  the 
concessions,  are  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  River  Allier,  the  principal 
tributary  of  the  Loire,  which  is  navigable  to  the  sea  at  St  Nazaire  by 
vessels  of  eighty  tons  burdens.  The  Rock  can  thus  be  delivered  in  the 
Thames  at  a  cost,  including  all  expenses,  of  21s.  per  ton.  and  in  Paris  at 


always  available  at  an  increased  cost  of  about  2  francs  per  ton.  It  is  esti- 
nuted  that  this  Rock  will  find  a  ready  sale  in  London  at  over  £3  per  ton, 
and  as  a  minimum  consumption  of  30,000  tons  per  annum  is  confidently 
nlied  on,  it  will  be  seen  that  even  on  the  lowest  scale  very  large  profits  will 
be  realised. 

The  other  mines  are  at  somewhat  greater  distances  from  the  shipping 
place,  but  the  extra  cost  of  transport  will  not  in  any  case  exceed  four 
shillings  per  ton. 

In  the  Malintrnt  Mine  a  small  shaft  has  been  sunk  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  pure  Bitumen  which  exudes  from  the  rock,  from  which  from  150 
to  200  kilos  per  day  are  collected,  realising  in  Paris  from  £17  to  £18  per  ton 
^  K*®  kilos.  By  further  exploration,  and  the  use  of  a  small  plant,  this 
considerably  augmented. 

There  is  also  a  ready  market  both  in  Paris  and  London,  for  Mastic,  which 
**  *0  Asphalte  prepared  especially  for  Pavements,  Gourt  Yards,  &c.,  and 
Which  can  be  produced  at  the  (Company’s  Mines  at  a  cost  of  about  258.  per 
^nd  will  realise  in  Paris  and  London  over  £5  per  ton. 

The  acquisition  of  the  whole  of  the  Auvergne  Bituminous  Basin  will 
A  *  Ck)mpany  to  supply  not  only  the  best  description  of  Rock 

Aspn^alte  for  Roadways,  but  likewise  Asphalte  materials  adapted  to  every 
owription  of  work,  and  at  the  same  time  to  supply  the  pure  natural 
u  Distillers,  Japanners,  and  Varnish  Makers,  at  prices,  as  it 

**,f?**®y;ed,  below  those  of  any  existing  (X>mpany. 

*“®  dwtance  of  these  mines  from  both  Paris  and  London  nt>clR&  than 
of  any  of  the  principal  Asphalte  Mines  of  other  Gompanies,  and  there 
every  facility  for  water  carriage  from  the  foot  of  the  mines,  the  cost 
^  i^uced  that  this  Company  will  be  able  successfully  to 
*^®  Prtecs  obtained  for  other  asphaltes. 

r  rom  the  Drodll(*t  nf  thoao  Tnln»a  navein^mta  atirl  other  WOrks  haVe  beCn 


^^®  product  of  these  mines,  pavements  and  other  works  have  been 
at  St  Cloud,  and  elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  by 


Ttf  v/iuua.  ana  eisewoere  in  me  neiguoouruwu  w  xuio,  vj 

"*“Oureau,  during  many  years,  by  which  the  value  of  the  material 
practically  ana  successfully  tested. 

w’lftia  royaltiea  payable  in  respect  of  any  of  the  mines,  and  the 

‘p_*  *be  taxes  amount  to  about  £20  per  annum  only, 
a  been  taken  by  the  memorandum  and  articles  of  association  of 


£30 secured.  For  this  purpoK  the  margin  provided  of 
^  .OJO  will  furnish  abundant  working  capital. 


\  \ 


■■■  \ 


Amngements  have  been  made  on  behalf  of  the  Ckimpany  with  Memsieur 
Paris,  who  is  well  known  as  an  eminent  and  practical 
Mthorlty  on  asphalte,  to  act  as  Managing  Director  of  the  Company  in 
T^s ;  and  arrangements  have  also  been  made  with  his  firm  of  a  satisfactory 
cnaracter,  for  the  Company  to  take  over  the  benefit  of  their  existing  con- 

*  *^®  “■®  *  ^®rm  of  their  extensive  business  premisei 

at  Cllcl^.  The  stocks  in  hand,  itc  ,  are  to  be  taken  at  a  valuation. 

In  verification  of  the  statements  above  contained,  attention  is  drawn  to 
the  report  of  Mr  William  Perkins,  the  consulting  chemist,  who  has  had 
very  great  and  long  experience  in  asphalto,  and  who  has  made  a  careful 
survey  of  the  property,  and  has  tested  the  Bituminous  Rocks  in  every  pmsfible 

WttV* 

The  terms  of  the  purchase  of  the  several  properties  and  concessions  are 
£120,000,  payable  as  to  £50,000  in  cash,  and  as  to  £70,000  in  7.000  fhlly 
paid-up  shares  of  the  Company  of  £10  each.  The  vendors  have  agreed  to 
pay  all  expenses  incident  to  the  establishment  of  the  Company  up  to  the 
allotment  of  shares. 

The  principal  advantages  offered  by  the  purchase  of  the  concessions  and 
property  may  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

1.  Absolute  ownership  of  the  mines  and  property  in  perpetuity. 

2.  Exemption  from  royalties  or  any  annual  payment  wnatever,  except  a 
nominal  amount  for  municipal  rates. 

3.  Inexhaustible  supplies  of  the  finest  description  of  Bituminous  Lime* 
stone  and  other  Rock,  having  an  established  market  value. 

4.  Facility  and  cheapness  of  carriage. 

In  offering  for  public  subscription  the  8,000  shares  comprising  the  present 
issue,  the  directors  believe  that  they  can  recommend  them  as  an  investment 
which  will  yield  unusuallv  Bati8fa4^ry  results. 

The  following  contract  has  been  entered  into  with  the  Ckimpany : 

A  contract,  dated  the  13th  day  of  October,  1871  made  between  Luclen  de 
Clcbsattcl  of  the  one  part  and  Lord  Alan  Spencer  Churchill  and  Alex¬ 
ander  George  Dickson,  M.P.  on  behalf  of  the  Company  of  the  other  part. 

A  copy  of  the  memorandum  and  articles  of  association,  and  the  above 
contract,  may  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the  Company's  solicitors,  No>  28 
Nicholes  lane,  E.C. 

The  allotment  of  shares  will  take  place  as  follows : 

1.  To  persons  who  desire  to  pay  up  in  full  ou  allotment,  which  will  entitle 
them  to  dividend  calculated  from  the  time  of  payment. 

2.  To  persons  who  desire  to  pay  up  by  the  above  instalments. 

Should  no  allotment  be  made,  the  deposit  will  be  forthwith  returned  la 
full. 

Applications  roust  be  made  in  the  annexed  form,  and  be  accompanied  by 


a  remittance  of  £1  for  each  share  applied  for,  and  forwarded  either  to 
Messrs  Barnetts,  Hoares,  and  Co.,  62  Lombard  street,  E.C.;  the  Bank  of 


Scotland,  45  Lothbury,  E.C. ;  or  to  the  Secretory,  at  the  Company’s  Offices. 


London,  October  17. 1871  • 


ISSDE  of  8,000  SHARES  of  £10  E.4CH,  forminv  part  of  tbe  Capital  of  £150,000, 
in  15.000  ahsreaof  £10  each,  of  the  AUVERGNE  BITUMINOUS  BOCK  and 


in  15.000  ahareaof  £10  each,  of  the  AUVERGNE  BITUMINOUS  BOCK  and 
PAVING  COMPANY  (Limited). 

rORM  or  APPLICATION. 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankera.) 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Auvergne  Bltuminoua  Bock  and  Paving  Company 

(Limbed). 

Gentlemen,— Having  paid  to  your  credit  at  yonr  Bankers,  Meaars 
the  sum  of  pnunda.  being  £1  per  ebare  on  my  application  for 

aharea  of  £10  each,  of  the  Auvergne  Bitummona  Bock  and 
Paving  Company  (Limited),  I  request  you  to  allot  to  me  that  or  any  leas  number 
of  the  aaid  aharea,  and  I  hereby  agree  to  accept  tbe  aame,  and  to  pay  tbe  balance 
in  reapect  of  inch  aharea,  in  termi  of  the  proepectns,  dated  the  17th  day  of 
October,  1871> 

Name  in  full . 

Addresa . 

Profeaaion  (if  any) . 

Date  . 1871 

Signature  . 

(Addition  to  be  aigned  by  applicant  dasiriog  to  pay  up  all  the  instalments  on 

allotment.) 

I  desire  to  pay  op  my  aubacription  in  full  on  allotment,  thereby  entitling  me  to 
a  priority  in  the  allotment.  •  Signature . 


THE  AUVERGNE  BITUMINOUS  ROCK  AND  PAVING 
COMPANY  (LIMITED.) 


IVrOTICE  is  HEREBV  GIVEN  that  the  List  of  Subacrip- 

X  V  tioDB  for  the  above  aharea  will  be  closed  thia  day,  Saturday,  Slat  inat.,  at 


four  o'clock  for  London,  and  Monday  the  23rd  Inst,  for  the  conntry,  after  which 
no  application!  will  be  received.  ALFBED  CONDKR,  Secretary. 


St  Clement'a  House,  Clement's  lane,  Oct.  19, 1871. 


CHLORALUM, 

THE  SATE  HOUSEHOLD  DISMPEOTAHT. 


CHLORALUM  is  Odourless  Deodorizer. 
CHLORALUM  is  Non -poisonous. 
CHLORALUM  is  Safeguard  from  Infection. 
CHLORALUM  is  Safe.  , 


LIQUID— POWDEE— WOOL. 


THE  CHLORALUM  COMPANY,  1  Great  Winchester-street  buildings. 


Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  enlarged,  cloth.  Is.  6d.  by  post,  Is.  8d., 

GOUT  AND  EHEUMATIO  GOUT. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  CURE. 


By  J.  W.  FOAKES,  M,D. 


‘Will  interest  and  instruct  Its  rcaders.”--Moming 


*  will  inieresi  auu  lusi^ruei.  n.»  , - P  C, — ...... 

“Lay  opinion  will  certaiulv  aro  with  Dr  Foakea  in  hia  oondemnaUon  of 
the  poi»ns  frequently  used.’ — ^Spectator.  .  _  „  .. 

“  ^e  views  of  such  men  as  Dr  Foakes  and  Dr  Bennett 
to  say,  b^inning  to  gain  ground  amongst  the  medical  profession.  —Chemical 
News,  March  17, 1871. 


London  i  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  32  Fleet  etreet 
May  be  had  from  all  Booksellers. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  OCTOBER  21,  1871. 


OUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.- 
The  SfKHKTY’S  LECTURES  will  be 
nwmed  at  ST  GEORGES  HALL,  LANG  HAM 
I’LACE,  on  Sunday,  the  .»th  of  November.  18/1, 
commencing'  each  Afternoon  at  1^  our  o  clock  pre¬ 
cisely. 


Twenty* four  Lectures  (in  three  series),  ending 
6lh  May,  1872,  will  be  given. 

The  First  Series  of  Eight  Lectures  will  be  as 
follows : 

November  5,  1871.-— W.  G.  CLARK,  M.A., 
late  I’ublic  Orator  of  Camb.  University,  on  “  True 
and  False  Protestantism.” 

November  12,  1871.— JIRAM  ROW  (of  Jlysore) 
on  *•  Education  in  India.” 

November  19,  1871. — W.  B.  CARPENTER, 
Esq.,  M  D.,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S  ,on  “  The  Gulf  Stream ; 
What  It  Does  and  What  it  Does  Not.” 


November  20,  1871.  — Hon,  E,  LYULPII  STAN¬ 
LEY.  on  “The  Relations  of  England  with  the 


Far  East.”  ' 

December  3, 1871.— T.  SPENCER  COBBOLD, 
Esq.,  M.D  ,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  (Swinoy  Lecturer  on 
Geology,  British  Museum),  on  ”  The  Coast  Line 
and  Its  Teachings.” 

December  Ri,  1871.— U.  E.  DUDGEON,  Esq., 
M.D.,  on  “  The  Optical  Construction  of  the  Eye.” 

December  17,  1h71.— JOHN  S.  BRISTOWE, 
Esq.,  M .  D .,  on  “  The  Physiology  of  Infection  and 
Contagion." 

January  7,  1 872.  —  Professor  W.  K.  CLIF¬ 
FORD,  M.A.,  (Camb.)  on  “Atoms;  Being  an 
E.xpianation  of  what  is  Definitely  Known  About 
Them.  ” 

31  embers'  Anumol  Subscription,  £1. 

Tickets  for  this  series,  to  tne  Shilling  Reserved 
Seats,  8s.  6d.  ;  to  the  Sixpenny  Seats,  28. 

For  Tickets  apply  (by  letter)  to  the  lion. 
Treasurer,  WM.  iHlnRY  D03IVILLE,  Esq.,  15 
Gloucester  crescent,  Hyde  park,  W. 

Payment  at  the  door:  ONE  PENNY,  SIX¬ 
PENCE;  and  (reserved seats)  ONE  SHILLING. 


Hanover-square  rooms  — 

3IISS  ELIZABETH  NEW3IAN  begs  to 
announce  she  will  commence  her  DR.VMATIC 
READINGS  on  Thursday  evening,  October  26. 
Tickets  .58.  and  38.  each,  of  3Ir  MITCHELL,  Old 
Bond  street;  Mr  Hall,  at  the  Rooms;  and  the 
principal  Musicsellcrs.  Admission,  Is. 


LADIES’  EDUCATIONAL 

ASSO(T.\TION,  LflNDON.— The  Courses 


JLJ  ASSO(T.\TION,  LONDON.— The  Courses 
of  Lectures  to  Ladies,  by  Proft'ssors  of  University 
t'ollege,  on  .Mathematics,  Physics,  Practical 
Chemistry,  Architecture,  Latin,  English,  French, 
Italian,  and  German  Languages  and  Literatures, 
I'hilosophy  of  Mind,  .Jurisprudence,  and  Con¬ 
stitutional  History,  will  begin  at  l.'niversity 
College  on  and  after  3Ionday,  October  ;K>.  The 
Evening  Course  of  English  Literature  will  be 
continued  at  the  College  on  Tuesdays,  at  six  p.m. 

Pros piHJt uses.  Class- tickets,  and  free  tickets  for 
the  First  Lecture  of  each  Course  to  be  had  of  the 
Hon.  Sec.,  J.  E.  31 YLNE,  Esq.,  27  Oxford  square, 
Hyde  park,  W. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE^  London. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Professor  CAIRNKS  will  begin  his  first  course 
of  Lectures  onTUE.SDAY,  OCTOBER  31st,  at 
6.30  p.m.  The  Course  will  consist  of  Twelve 
Lectures,  to  bo  delivered  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs¬ 
days  at  6.30  p.m.  Fee,  £118.  This  Class  is  oi>en 
to  Ladies  as  well  as  to  Gentlemen.  Furtherpar- 
ticulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the 
College. 

JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A., 

Secretary  to  the  Council. 

October  10th,  1871. 


Rev.  CHARLES  VOYSEY. 

GEORGE'S  HALL  -DIVINE  SER 


.It  GEORGE'S  HALL-DIVINE  SERVICE 
every  SUNDAY  3IORNING,  at  eleven. 
Entrance  for  free  admission  In  Langham  pla/'e  ; 
for  reserved  seats  in  3Iortimer  street.  Tickets, 
1^.  6d.  per  quarter. — Apply  to  F.  A.  Hanbury, 
Esq  ,  31.A.,  2*  Old  square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  Hoii. 
Secretary  to  the  Voysey  Establishnient  Fund. 
Contributions  to  this  Fund  to  be  sent  to  J.  Turle, 
Esq.,  31. D.,  30  Finchley  road,  N.W.,  Hou. 
Treasurer  pro  tern. 


MPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

CO.MPANY. 


Chief  Office,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street,  London. 
Branch  Office,  No.  16  Palimall,  London. 


Instituted  1820. 


ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  3Ianager. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

X  COMPANY.  Established  180.3. 


L  COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700,000. 


DEBENTURES  at  6,  5J,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

/CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN- 

'T' Y T 11  /\Yka,.a  fallinnr  fnr  nnfl 


TURKS  to  replace  others  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent,  for  three  years  at  5i  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  also 
for  longer  periods  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 


R.  A.  CAMERON,  Sgcretary* 
Palmerston  bnildings.  Old  Broad  street,  E.C. 


rpHE  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON 
1  and  GLOBE  INSURANCE  C03IPANY.— 


Offices  :  Cornhill  and  Charing  cross,  London ;  1 
Dale  street,  Liverpool. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  February  24, 1871, 
the  report  of  the  directors  for  the  year  1870 showed 

that  «  ,  no 

The  fire  premiums  were  . £931,728 

The  New  Life  Premiums,  £16,099,  and  the 

total .  268,985 

The  Annuities  payable .  58,1.57 

The  Invested  Funds  . 3,859,392 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS. 

Actuary  and  Res.  See. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  C03IPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  BrindisL 
GIBRALTAR  1  Every  Saturday 
31  ALT  A  j  at  2  p.m. 


ALEXAN-> 

DKIA  f  Every  Saturday  Every  Tues- 

ADEN  I  at  2  p.m.  day,  at2a  m. 

BOMBAY  I 


GALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


Saturday,  Oct. 
14, 2  p.m.  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 


Tuesday,  Oct. 
24,  at  2  am. 
And  every  al¬ 
ternate  Tues¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA¬ 
LAND 


Saturday,  Oct. 
28,2  p  m.  And 
every  fourth 
Saturday 
thereafter. 


For  Rates  of  Passage  3foney  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  BIUCH  REDUCED, 


and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Otfices,  122  Leadenhall  street,  Loudon;  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 


.toudon;  or  Oriental 


JflURNITURE. 

JJiURXITURE. 

JJIURNITURE. 

J^URNITURE. 

j^^’URNITURE. 


MAPLE  and  CO. 


MAPLE  and  CO. 


MAPLE  and  CO. 


MAPLE  and  CO. 


MAPLE  and  CO. 


Families  who  study  economy  with  diira- 
and  elegance  should  visit  this  establish. 


bility  and  elegance  should  visit  this  establish- 
mient  before  giving  their  orders.  A  Ten-roomed 
House  Furnished  complete  in  24  hours.  Au 


The  Liabilities  are,  in  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
and  Bonuses,  £2,766,000,  and  In  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,626  per  annum. 

The  Assets  actually  Invested  in  First-class 
Securities  amount  to  £987,897. 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 
£75,000  is  paid  up. 

AU  kinds  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

The  accounts  of  the  Office  for  the  last  financial 
year,  returaed  to  the  Board  o  f  Trade  in  compliance 
Assurance  Companies’  Act, 
1870.  together  with  prospect  uses,  may  be  had  on 
application. 


IMPERFECT  DIGESTION 
AND  ASSIMILATION. 


/RANGER  hospital  (1850 

V  Brorapton,  167  PiccadlUy  ' 

The  late  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY  . 
Sermon  pre^hed  by  His  Grace  on  behalf  of  5.U 
Hospital,  said ;  ‘ 


’here  Is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than  h,.* 

r)iS/»h  this  fnafifiittnn  ta  that 


to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devntlSi 
From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack  one  lonir 
has  commonly  been  prognosticated-a  fea^i 
Icmking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  d^K 
of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the  suffer^, 
be  laid  before  vou— could  you  be  shown  Its  severitf 
so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natuiii 
colours,  no  one  endued  with  the  feeling 
humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle;  they  would 
think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice  If  it 
such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such  mise’rv . 
and  yet  they  know  that  those  sufferings  exist  as 
surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  otm 
This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in  which  I  may  justlv 
ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the  relirf 
afforded  by  this  Hospital  may  more  nearly 
approach  the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to 


NEW  WARD  OPENED,  whlcli  entails  a  much 
larger  expenditure. 

Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
Palace. 

Bankers— Messrs  Contts  and  Co.,  Strand. 
Out-patients’  Establishment  and  OASce  167 
Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond  street).  ’ 


IVT  OURNING. — Messrs  JAY  have 

-LvJ-  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners 
who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
immediate  Blouriiing  being  required,  or  any  other 
sudden  emergency  for  Dress,  one  can  1^  despatched 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter,  or 
telegram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
purdiaser. 

All  articles  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  floods  were  bought 
for  ready  mouey  at  the  ^Vareliuuse  iu  Regent 
street. 

Bleesrs  .TAY,  having  adopted  a  fixed  tiriff,p;d)* 
lish  the  following  epitome  of  their  charges  for 


DRESSMAKING. 


Tuesday  ,Nov. 
7,  at  2  a.m. 
And  every 
fourth  Tues¬ 
day  there 
after. 


And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 


An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebean  and  Co.,  6  Billiter  street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office.) 


Making  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  . . 

Blakiug  Dress,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Trimminn,  from  . . : 

Blaking  Bodice  and  Blounting  Skirt  into 

band  . . 

Blaking  Widow's  Bodice,  ditto,  ditto . . 

Blounting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 

Pocket  . 

Blounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 

Pocl^t  . 

Bfounting  ditto,  ditto,  witliout  Pocket...... 

Silk  Body  Lining  . . 

Silk  Sleeve  Lining . . — . 

Silk  Low  Bod^  and  Sleeve  Lining . . 

Lawn  Body  Lining  . . . . . 

Sleeve  Lining . . . . . . 

Silk  Facing  . . . . 

Petersham  Ribbon  for  Banding  . 

Petersliam  W  aistbaud.  Covered  Crape  and 

Rosette  . 

Blakiiig  Garibaldi . - . 

Blaking  Low  Bodice . . . . . - 

Sundries  . . . 


Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  extra. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  3I0URNIXG 
AVAREHOUSE, 

247,  249,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 
JAYS’. 


T7<INE  FLAVOURED  STRONG 

r  BEEF  TEA  at  about 


T:j^URNlTURE.-  MAPLE  and  CO.— 

1^  Families  who  study  economy  with  dura- 


LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of 
requiring  Baron  Liebig  tb<*  ’Hive»tor  s  Slgiw 
on  every  jar,  being  the  only  guaasBtwe  of  ge»»Hn 
ness. 

Excellent  economical  stock  for  Bottps» 

&C. 


House  Furnished  complete  in  24  hours.  Au 
Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free.  145,  140,  147, 
Tottenhojn-court  road. 


ni  L  A  Z  E  N  B  Y.  and  /OS'S 
•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI 


SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 
potent  remedial  agents.  'They  are  the  only  reme¬ 
dies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod 
Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when 
rejected  by  the  stomach.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  the  published  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  218. 


SI  F^NfXS 

eVlaZENBY  and  SON,  sole  {l! 

celebrated  Receipts  and  Mnunfacturers  m 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so 
fav’oiirably  distinguished  by  Hietr  name,  are 
pell^  to  caution  the  public  in 

preparations  which  are  put  ''P. mis- 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  *  '  -auJi 
lead  the  public. -92  Wlgmore  Canaw 

square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  I  ortman  sq 
and  18  Trinity  street,  Loudon*  E.C. 


SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 
NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mark  on  each  bottle. 


HARVEY’S  S.4UGE:-C.^TI0N.^ 

—The  admirers  of.thls 

particularly  requested  to  observe  the 

prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  bON,  bears u. 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 


■  ■  \ , 


A  ' 
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lea  &  PERRIIMS’  SAUCE, 

THE  “WORCESTERSHIRE." 

Pronounced  by  Connoisfeurw  ‘‘The  only  Cood 
Sauce  ”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.’  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 
beware  of  imitations, 

•nA  seethe  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  laliels. 

*  Mnts _ CROS.^^E  and  BLACKWELL,  London ; 

and  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 

“CLARETS” 

DIRECT  FROM  "  DORDEAUX," 

At  38.  3d..  48,,  and  58.  per  gallon,  duty  paid. 
Delivered  free  from  London  Bonded  ^V  are- 
houses. 

Samples  on  application.  Terms,  Cash, 
Address  in  full— 

BORDEAUX  VINTAGE  COMPANY, 
Cauderan,  Bordeaux. 

KISAHAK’S  .  LI  ,  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRLSII  WHIS¬ 
KIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy. 
Note  the  words  “  Kinahan’s  .  LL  .  Whisky  ”  on 
Seal,  Label,  and  Cork. 

^Vbolesale  DM>ot,  6a  Great  Titchfleld  street, 
Oxford  street,  W. 

OTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  the 
HUMAN  HAIR  to  Its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each  ;  also  Ss.,  78.  6d.,  and  1.58.  each, 
including  bru.sh.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  order. — 
Angel  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 
E.O. 

TOHxV  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

el  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl- 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  aecay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
I*rice  Is.  6d.  each. — Angel  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

\  OUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN 

i  and  BUNION  PLAISTERS  are  the  best 


OEDSTEADS.  BEDDING,  and 

FURNITURE.  BEDSTEADS,  IRON 
and  BRASS,  and  CHILDREN’S  COTS.  A  very 
large  assortment  of  150  patterns  on  show,  from 
11 8.  to  4.5/.  ‘ 

T]>EDDING  Manufactured  on  the 

and  warranted  by  WILLIAM  S. 


For  Bedsteads.  Width  :  3ft. 
Best  Alva  Uiider  Mat¬ 
tresses  . lls.  6d. 

Good  Coloured  Wool  178.  Od. 
Best  Brown  Wool  .  218.  6d. 
Good  White  do.  .  .  288.  6d. 

Best  do .  508.  Od. 

Good  Horse  Hair  .  .  428.  6d. 

Best  do .  658.  Od. 

German  Spring  Hair 
Stuffing  ....  658.  Od. 
Best  Spring  Elastic 
Sides . &3s.  Od, 


4ft.  6in. 

168.  Od. 
2.58.  Od. 
318.  6d. 
438.  Od. 
73».  Od. 
628.  Od. 
83b.  Od. 


188.  Od. 
288.  6d. 
.348.  (ki 
478.  Od. 
81a  Od. 
69h.  Od. 
94s.  Od 


878.  6d.  958.  Od. 
1158.  Od.  1268.  Od. 


ever  invented  for  giving  immediate  ease  and  re¬ 
moving  these  painful  excrescences.  l*rice  6d.  and 
Is.  per  box.  May  be  had  of  most  chemists. 

Observe  the  trade  mark — HY — without  which 
none  are  genuine.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  YOUNG’S. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Tliirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magresln  as  the 
bwt  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 
CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

AXYGENATED  water  holds  in 

Vy  Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  48. 
per  dozen  half-piuts. 

J.ateratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 

LfOLLO WAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS. — In  angry  or  indolent  sores,  and 
all  skin  diseases,  originating  in  impure  or  weak 
mood  or  depraved  secretions,  the  Joint  agency  of 
“®J*oway’8  Ointment  and  I’ills  Is  perfectly  irresis¬ 
tible.  It  is  of  little  consequence  how  long  these 
‘‘{^J^erg  may  have  lastod,  or  how  sluggish. 
Obstinate,  or  malignant  they  may  seem,  the  daily 
application  of  the  Ointment  to  the  parts 
aflected  and  a  course  of  these  matchless  Pills  will 
oortainly  etfert  a  cure,  not  temporary  or 
JlJP^^cial’  but  permanent  and  complete.  Both 
ine  ointment  and  Pills  are  comimsed  of  rare 
oaisams,  and  un mixed  with  mercury,  or  any  other 
°  ,,®^*iou8  substances.  They  are  accordingly  as 
mu^nd  safe  as  they  are  powerful  and  efficacious. 

Want’s 

morella  oheeey  brandy. 

Supplied  to  her  Majesty  (he  Qiieen. 

Liqueur,  from  the  famous  Kent 
Die  use  of  Wine  in  many 
households— is  much  favoured  by  Sportsmen,  and 
•  Ml  by  the  Medical  Profession  as 

®  cases  of  weakness.  Order  of 

iwLnJ"®  Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  GRANT, 

dozen.  Cash. 

"WIIITE'IIE.A.ID’S 

SOLID  ESSENCE  OF  BEEF, 

cheapest,  and  most  nutritious.  Of  all 
Limp  Chemsts.  Wholesale  at  8  and  9 

■^une-street  square. 


Feather  Beds,  from  318.  to  ISOs.;  bolsters,  6g. 
to  298.  6d. ;  ditto  I’illows,  38.  6d.  to  138. ;  down 
pillows,  lOs.  6d.  to  178. 

FURNITURE  for  btHl-rooms  and  dining-rooms. 
— Complete  suites  in  mahogany,  fancy  woods, 
polished  and  japanned  deal,  always  on  show. 

Furniture  for  dining-rooms. — An  assortment  of 
Sideboards,  Dining  Tables,  Dinner  Waggons, 
Chairs,  Couches,  and  every  other  article  of  dining¬ 
room  furniture  Is  on  view  in  the  large  furniture 
show-rooms.  Easy  Chairs,  a  large  selection, 
from  4.58.  Gilt  Chimney  and  Pier  Glasses,  a  large 
and  new  assortment,  from  478  .  6d.  Catalogues 
post  free. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Furnishing  Iron¬ 
monger,  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
8.50  Illustrations  of  bis  anrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free. — 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  1a.  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  place ;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London.  The  cost  oi  delivering 

Smds  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
ingdom  by  Railway-  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a 
small  fixed  rate. 


BREIDENBACH’S 

MAOASSARINE 

For  the  Hair,  not  to  be  excelled  in 
quality  or  effect. 

ONE  SHILLING. 

156b  new  bond  street^ 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


SIBERIAN  RUGS  for  DINING 

ROOMS,  LIBRARIES.  &c.,  in  a  vhrlety  of 
sizes,  quaint  in  design,  and  rich  in  colouring. 
Prices  from  2.58.  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Japanese 
^Varehouse,  117-119  Regent  street. _ 

ORNAMENTS  for  the  Drawing¬ 
room,  Library,  and  Dining-room,  consisting 
of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups,  CandlesUcks,  Ink- 
stands,  Obelisks,  Inlaid  Tables,  Paper-weights, 
Watch- stands,  &c.,  in  Alabaster,  Marble,  Broiue, 
Derbyshire  Spar,  &c.,can  behadof  J.TENNANT, 
Geologist,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. _ 

MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY.— 

Elementary  Collections  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science 
can  be  had  at  2,  5, 10.  20,  .50,  to  1,000  guineas  each, 
of  J.  TENNANT,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Mr  Tennant  gives  Private  Instruction  in  Minera¬ 
logy  and  Geology. _ 

O^LER  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Bloderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms, 
Broad  street.  Established  1807, 

FEAOEANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  “  United  Service  ”  Tablet  is  famed 
for  its  delightful  fragrance  and  benefloial  effect 
on  the  skin. 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting 
Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  5s.  annually, 

LAVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  &c.,wfth  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paring  from  10  to  20  per  cent 
G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle  street,  London,  £.C. 


DINING 


13  Grbat  Marlborough  street. 

HTJRST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


The  LITEBARY  LIFE  of  the  REV. 

WILLIAM  HARNK.SS,  Vicar  of  All  Saints, 
Knightsbridge,  and  Preliendary  of  St  Paul’s. 
By  the  Rev.  A.  O.  L’K.STRANOE.  1  rol., 
8vo,  15s. 

LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  COUNT 

B  E  U  G  N  O  T,  Minister  of  State  under 
Napoleon  I.  Edited,  from  the  French,  by 
CHARLOTTE  BL  YONGK,  Author  of  ‘The 
Heir  of  Kedclyffe,’  Ac.  2  vols.,  8vo,  30e.  * 

“The  interest  of  these  memoirs  is  very  con¬ 
siderable.’’— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  WILLIAM 

BEWICK  the  ARTIST.  Edited  by  THOMAS 
LANDSEER,  A.U.A.  2  vols.,  large  post, 
with  Portrait,  248. 

“  The  ‘  Life  of  William  Bewick  ’  Is  pleasant, 
agreeable,  and  readable.”- Blackwood. 

TURKISH  HAREMS  and  CIRC  AS- 

SIAN  HOMES.  By  Bfrs  HARVEY,  of 
Ickwell  Bury.  8vo,  with  Illustrations,  1.5s. 

POPULAR  NOVELS. 

The  SYLVESTERS.  By  M.  Betham 

EDWARDS,  Author  of  ‘  Kitty,’  ‘Dr  Jacob,* 

^  &c.  3  vols. 

The  LADY  of  LYNDDN.  By  Lady 

BLAKE,  Author  of  ‘  Claude,*  fcc.  3  vols. 

LOVE  and  VALOUR.  By  Tom  Hood. 

“  A  story  which  in  many  parts  is  not  inferior 
to  the  productions  of  any  living  novelist  The 
characters  arc  sketched  with  a  masterly  hand. 

‘  Love  and  Valour  ’  is  one  of  the  best  novels  that 
has  been  published  for  a  long  time.” — Post. 

The  MORRICES;  or,  The  Donbtfnl 

3farriage.  By  G.  T.  LOWTH,  Author  of 
*  Around  the  Kremlin,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

“  A  clever  and  entertaining  novel.’’— Observer. 

MAGGIE’S  SECRET.  By  Mary 

CHARLOTTE  PHILLPOTTS.  2  vols. 

“  A  book  which  every  one  should  read.”— John 
Bull. 

SUN  and  SHADE.  By  the  Author 

of  ‘  Ursula’s  Love  Story.’  3  vols. 

“  An  interesting  novel”— Globe. 

The  HOUSE  of  FEECIVAL.  By 

the  Oot.  J.  C.  BOYCK,  tl.A.,  Oxon.  3  .oil. 

SOUIEE  AEDEN.  By  Mrs  Oliphant, 

Author  of  ‘  Salem  Chapel,'  Ac.  3  vols. 

ARTISTE.  By  Maria  M.  Grant. 

“  An  interesting  novel.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


MISS  BRADDON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 


The  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  ‘  Lady  Andley’a 
Secret,’  Ac.  In  3  vols.,  at  all  Libraries, 


rjiHE 


LOVELS  OF  ARDEN. 


“Miss  Braddon’s  best  novel.”— Athennum, 
October  14. 

On  Saturday,  the  28th  inst  (One  Shilling.)  No.  143J 
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most  ration.) 
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HALF-A-DOZEN  DAUGHTERS 


TENNYSON'S  SONGS:  being  a  collec- 
tionof  Songs  and  Ballads  from  the  PoblishM 
Works  of  Alflred  Tennjson,  D.C.L  Poet 
Laureate.  Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt  extra,  5s. 

[Nearly  ready. 

The  LIBRARY  EDITION  of  the 
WORKS  of  ALFRED  TENNYSON  D  C  L 
Poet- Laureate.  Vol.  I.,  post  8vo,  10s.  64 ' 
[On  November  1st 

*,•  This  Edition  will  be  completed  in  Five 
Volumes,  to  be  published  at  iutervals  of  One 
Month. 

SUNDAYS  in  the  TEMPLE.  Bv  C.  J 
VAUGHAN,  D.D.,  Master  of  the  Temple  ’ 
Small  8vo,  38.  6d. 

HISTORY  of  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT 

in  ENGLAND,  from  the  Reformation  to  the 
End  of  Last  Century.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN 
HUNT,  Author  of  ‘  An  Essay  on  Pantheism"* 
Vol.  II.  From  the  Restoration  to  the  Deist 
Controversy.  Demy  8vo,  21s. 

WORKS  of  FANCY  and  IMAGINATION ; 

being  a  Collection  of  Poetical  and  other 
Works.  Price  f2  28.  By  GEORGE  MAC¬ 
DONALD.  Ten  Pocket  Volumes  in  neat 
case. 

The  volumes  are  sold  separately. 

A  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG  MEN, 

The  THOROUGH  BUSINESS  MAN: 
Memoirs  of  Walter  Powell,  Merchant  of 
Melbourne  and  London.  By  BENJAMIN 
GREGORY.  Crown  8vo,  with  portrait,  6s. 

FAMILY  PRAYERS.  By  C.  J. 
VAUGHAN,  D.D.,  Master  of  the  Temple. 
Crown  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 

The  RIVULET :  a  Contribution  to  Sacred 
Song.  By  the  late  T.  T.  LYNCH.  New 
Edition,  small  8vo,  Ss.  6d. 

DOROTHY  FOX.  By  Mrs  Pakr.  Popular 

Edition,  crown  8vo,  Os. 

“  The  Quaker  character,  though  its  quaintness 
and  simplicity  may  seem  easy  enough  to  catch 
requires  a  delicate  worktnan  to  do  it  Justice.  Such 
an  artist  is  the  author  of  ‘Dorothy  Fox,’  and  we 
must  thank  her  for  a  charming  novel.  The  story 
is  dramatically  interesting,  and  the  characters  are 
drawn  with  a  firm  and  graceful  hand.  The  style 
is  fresh  and  natural,  vigorous  without  vulgarity, 
simple  without  mawki^ness.  Dorothy  herself  is 
represented  as  charming-  all  hearts,  and  she  will 
charm  all  readers.  .  .  .  We  wish  ‘Dorothy 
Fox  ’  many  editions.” — Times. 

FRIENDS  and  ACQUAINTANCES.  By 
the  Author  of  ‘  Episodes  iu  au  Obscure  Life.' 
3  vols.,  post  8vo. 

“This  book  reveals  a  rich  humanity  and  fine 
sympathy  with  the  unfortunate.  The  sketches 
are  graphic  and  interesting  ;  in  some  instances, 
simply  masterly.*' — Daily  Telegraph. 

“  These  are  ‘  Friends  and  Acquaintances’  whom 
it  is  good  to  know,  to  esteem,  to  love  and  honour 
for  their  virtues’  sake :  and  the  privilege  of  meet¬ 
ing  each  in  the  pages  of  our  author  is  one  for 
which  his  readers  ought  to  be  thankful”— Daily 
I  News. 

SERMONS  for  MY  CURATES.  By  the 
late  Rev.  T.  T.  LYNCH.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  SA.MUEL  COX.  Crown  8vo,  9i. 

“  Tlie  world  will  now  find  out  that  a  prophet 
had  lifted  up  his  voice  in  the  heart  of  modem 
London  comparatively  disregarded;  and  that  a 
ministry  exercising  transcenaent  influence  over  a 
few  sympathetic  minds,  the  spiritual  work  of  a 
great  poet  and  philosopher,  the  subtle  wit,  deli¬ 
cate  humour,  and  piercing  satire  of  a  gifted  man, 
are  things  of  the  past.  This  volume  makes  m 
feel  how  incalculable  is  our  loss.  We  ** 

reverently ;  we  commend  it  heartily  and  tenderly 
to  our  readers.” — British  Quarterly  Review. 

FAUST.  A  Tragedy.  By  Johann  Wolt- 
GANG  VON  GOETHE.  TransUted  in  the 
Original  Metres  by  BAYARD  TAYLOB. 
2  vms.,  post  8vo,  288.  „ 

“  Here  for  the  first  time  can  we  really 
‘  Faust  ’  reproduced  in  an  English  dress  M  nw 
as  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  do  so.  .  .  .  I*  o** 
future,  Mr  Taylor’s  version  will  doubtless  be  tne 
accepted  translation  of  ‘Faust’  for  Engiwn 
readers.” — Westminster  Review.  . 
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JL  ITOYBIi- 

BY  LAURENCE  W.  M.  LOCKHART, 

Author  of  *  Doublet  and  Quits.’ 

ORIGINALLY  PUBLISHED  IN  ‘BLACKWOOD’S*  MAGAZINE. 

Three  Volumes,  'post  8vo,  price  £1  lls.  fid. 


W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London 


TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

[ARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCUL 


The  OCTOBER  NUMBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 

Contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices, 
Reports,  Dividends,  &c.  &c.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures.  Bauks 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  &c. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

EsTADLISHBD  1852. 

B.iNKBns:  London  and  Westminstbb,  LoTHBtrnT,  London,  E.C. 


HOULSTON  &  SONS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Just  published,  price  6s., 

DUBLIN  REVIEW.  New 

Series.  No.  XXXIV. 


J^Iy  in  November,  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  58., 

THE  DIAMOND  WEDDING: 

A  Doric  Story;  and  other  Foema 
By  Mrs  NEWTON  CROSLAND. 

Author  of  '  Lydia,’  ‘  Memorable  Women,’  *  Mrs 
Blake,’  &c. 

Nearly  Ready,  fcap.  8vo,  extra  cloth,  red  edges, 
28.  Od., 

PSALMS  OF  LIFE: 

A  Collection  of  Original  Hymns  and  Poems. 

By  SARAH  DOUDNEY. 


V.  Oppression  of  Catholic.-*  in.Switzerland. 
VI.  The  Archbishop  of  Westminster  on  the 
Evils  of  the  Day. 

VII.  The  Basilica  of  S.  Clemente. 

VIII.  The  Roman  Question. 

IX.  The  International  Society. 

X.  The  “  Civilta  Cattolica  ”  on  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  of  Civil  Governments  to  the  Dogma 
of  Papal  Infallibility. 

XI.  Notices  of  Books. 

London  ;  BURNS,  OATES,  and  CO.,  17  and 
18  Portman  street,  W.,  and  63  Paternoster  row. 
E.C. 


Nearly  Ready,  demy  8vo,  sewed,  each  Is., 

THE  BEST  OF  ALL  GOOD 
COMPANY. 

Edited  by  BLANCHARD  JERROLD. 

No.  1.  A  DAY  with  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
No.  2.  A  DAY  with  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 
No.  3.  A  DAY  with  LORD  LYTTON. 
Others  will  follow. 
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-L  No.  262,  is  published  THIS  DAY. 
CONTENTS : 

I.  Spiritualism  and  its  Recent  Converts. 

II.  Byron  and  Tennyson. 

III.  Beer  Brewing  and  Public  Houses. 

IV.  Guicciardini's  Personal  and  Political 

Records. 

V.  Continued  Mismanagement  of  the  Navy. 
VI.  Industrial  Mouopulies. 

VII.  Jowott’s  Plato. 

VIII.  Army  Administration  and  Government 
Policy. 

IX.  The  Internationale  and  the  Commune. 
JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


This  day,  Cheaper  Edition,  in  5  vols.,  crown  8vo, 
extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  17a  fid., 

THE  LADY  OP  THE  MANOR. 

By  Mrs  SHERWOOD. 

A  Seriee  of  Tales  and  Conversations  for  Young 
Females  in  the  Upper  and  Middle  Classes  of 
iiooiety. 

London:  HOULSTON  and  SONS,  65  Pater¬ 
noster  row. 
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R  E  E  L  I  G  H  T. 
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Varieties  of  Pantheism— Swedenborg— This  onr 
D»y— Vital  Dynamics— An  Allegory— True  Uni- 
yersalisra— Geology— Broad  Church  Poems,  Ac.— 
Sermon  by  Voysey,  and  Lecture  by  Rev.  J.  P. 
Hopps. 

BURNS,  15  Southampton  row,  W.C. 


Just  published,  price  One  Shilling, 

A  N  APPEAL  for  MORAL 
PORT,  Addressed  to  every  one  i 
dinctly  or  otherwise  by  Monetary  Fan* 
Suggestions  how  their  SupDression  may  be 
plished.  By  LYCURGUS. 

London :  SPON,  48  Charing  cross. 
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